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[JNIVEBSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


EXHIBITIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 
COMPETITIVE.—EXAMINATION in CLASSICS and 
MATHEMATICS.—Three of £30 per annum, each tenable 
for three years. Examination in the first week of October. 

MEDICAL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.—Competitive. 
pa ation in Classics and Mathematics—Three of the 
respective value of £30, £20, and £10 per annum, each tenable 
for two years. Examination in the last week in September. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Faculty of Arts.—At the end of every 
Session Two Andrews Scholarships of £50, dependent on the 
resultof the Class Examinations in Classicsand Mathematics, 
to Students of two years standing. 

ANDREWS PRIZES at the END of EVERY SESSION. 
—T wo of £25, dependent on the result of the Class Examina- 
tions in Classics and Mathematics, to Students of one year’s 
standing. 

JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
ANNUALLY. 








A Scnovarsuir of £15 a year, tenable for two years, avail- 
able for Classes of either Faculty, Arts, or Medicine, to the 
Student of the Faculty of Arts, of not more than one year’s 
neg | in the College, whatever be his religious denomina- 
tion, and wherever he was previously educated, and whose 

, when he first entered the College, did not exceed 
eighteen years, who shall be most distinguished by general 
proficiency and good conduct. 

JOSEPH HUME AND RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Joseph Hume Scuouarsaip in Political Economy of 
£20 a year, tenable for three years, for competition in Novem- 
ber, 1865, and in November of every third year afterwards. 
A Ricarpo ScHo.LarsuiP in Political Economy, of £20 a year, 
tenable for three years, in November, 1866, and in November 
of every third year afterwards. Also a JosepH HumME 
ScnHo.arsHip in Jurisprudence of £20 a year, tenable for 
three years,in November, 1867, and in November of every 
third year afterwards. 

MEDICAL FACULTY SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 

Atkinson Morey SurGicat ScHoOLARSHIP annually, on the 
16th June, for the promotion of the Study of Surgery, £15, 
tenable for three years. 

LonGRIDGE ExuIBITION, annually until notice to the con- 
trary, £40, for general proficienc in Medicine and Surgery. 


FILuITteR EXxuiBiTIon, ann ,in October, £30, for profi- 
ciency in Pathological Anatomy. 
The tions cohcerning these Exhibitions, Scholar- 


ships, and Frizes, with Prospectuses of the Courses of 
Instruction in both Faculties of the College, may be obtained 
on application in person, or by letter, at the office of the 


College. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
14th December, 1864. 


De: TYNDALL, F.R.S., will COMMENCE 

a COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “ ELEC- 
TRICITY,” on WEDNESDAY, the 28th December, at 
Eight o’Clock p.m., to be continued on the Evenings of the 
2th and 30th, and the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th of January, 
1865. Tickets may be had at the Royal School of Mines, 
Jermyn Street, price 5s. for the whole Course. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ROxAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a 

General Assembly of the Academicians held on Friday 
the 16th instant, JOHN CALLCOTT HORSLEY, Esq., and 
THOMAS FAED, Esq., were elected Royal Aesdimiclans 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—HER 
AJESTY has been ious leased ‘to appoint 
SOLOMON ALEXANDER HART, Esq., R.A., te the 
Office of LIBRARIAN to the Royvat Acapemy or Arts in 
wk room CS al RY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, Esga., 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


PRIZES to ART WORKMEN.. SOCIETY 
OF ARTS.—The Articles sent'in Competition are now 

for Exhibition in the Society's Rooms. Workmen 
and rs interested in the subject are invited toinspect the 
Exhibition at the Society’s House, John Street, Adelphi, on 
and after MONDAY next, the 26th December, between the 
hours of 10 and 4. 


(By Order P. LE NEVE FOSTER, 
Society’s Hones, ee. 22, 1864. Secretary. 


i 


RAWINGS after WORKS of ANCIENT 
Sc MASTERS.—The COLLECTIONS of the ARUNDEL 
aie ee ea ee ereey tay from 18 

24, Old Bond Stecet We ‘ at 


PRA ANGELICO. — Chromoe-lithographs 
Rt from the Fresco of the “‘ Coronation of the V ’ in 
- Mark’s, Florence, may now be obtained at the ndel 
Ree oe OTL TN AED, senitne Boost. 

24, Old Bond Street, W. : " 


EDIZVAL ILLUMINATIONS.— 
‘Chromo-lithographs of the Capital Letter D, from a 

















Choral Book in the Piccolomini Library, at Siena, painted 
by Liberale Verona, and representing “ Christ's Ent 
Jerusalem,” now be obtained at the Arunde 


Society, at 10s, to Mem rs, 12s. 6d. to Strangers.—Apply to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secre . 
2%, Old Bond Street, We _ 


reet, W. 
}UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION of FINE ARTS and MANUFACTURES, 1865. 
Under the Special Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
INTENDING EXHIBITORS are informed that the 3ist 
seamnber is the latest 








on which APPLICATIONS FOR 


will be reestnt. The requisite forms can 


at the House of the of John Street, 
aacinnee London, W.C.. or at the prBclecs Dublin 
HENRY PARKINSON, Secretary. 


By Order, 


(\RYSTAL PALACE. GENERAL TOM 


THUMB’S LAST RECEPTION. SATURDAY, 24th 
toe een at half-past Three. Palace well warmed and 





(jRYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY, 
ATURDAY. JUVENILE ENTERTAINMENT and 
PROMENADE. LAST APPEARANCE of GENERAL 
TOM THUMB, his wife, (Mrs. Stratton), Miss Minnie 
Warren, and Commodore Nutt, 
2to3. Private Reception in the large room adjoining the 
Egyptian Court, during which the infant daughter 
of . e General and Mrs, Stratton will be pre- 
sent. 

3.30. Public Reception in the Concert Room, at which 
the General, Mrs. Stratton, Miss Warren, and the 
Commodore will give a Juvenile Entertainment 
in various characters. 

CHRISTMAS FANCY FAIR anp BAZAAR. 


Palace warmed and brilliantly lighted up at dusk for after- 
noon promenade during Mr, Coward’s Organ Performance. 

Admission Half-a-Crown, Children One Shilling. Guinea 
Season Tickets Free. 





RYSTAL PALACE—BOXING-DAY and 


CHRISTMAS.—EVERYBODY and EVERYTHING 
and EVERY AMUSEMENT.—The real place for a holiday. 


Adjoining the Tropical Department, Edmonds’ (late 
Wombwell’s) extraordinary Menagerie. 


Come early. Open at Nine. Palace lighted up at dusk. ° 





I OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


. “London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,” and “The Afterglow in 
Egypt,” together with Robert B. Martineau’s Picture, ‘‘ The 
Last Day in the Old Home’ are now ON VIEW, atthe NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. A ion during the day 
from Nine till Seven, One ing; and in the eve from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





AGENTS REQUIRED. 
JHE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY is 


prepared to entertain applications for Agency Apo. 
ments from gentlemen having command of Fire and Life 
. Business, either in London or the suburbs, cr wherever the 
Company is not fully represented. 
The Royal has alwways been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the settlement of Claims. 
Irs ANNUAL INCOME IS NOW OVER , - £600,000 
AND ITs FouNDS IN HAND EXCEED £1,000,000 


In the year 1863 alone, more than £156,000 was added to the 
available funds. 

The Royal now grants Insurances on Stock and Imple- 
ments in Trade, &c., at half the former charge for we f - 

Transfers of Policies from other Companies received with- 
out charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 


Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 29, Lombard Street. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AN D 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsTABLISHED 1836. 


Orrices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry; 
7, Cornhill; and 56, Charing Cross, London. 


REVENUE IN 1868:— 





Fire Premiums ... me  * ae es on .-. £580,000 
Life Premiums i ana : sie dats ws ov 210,000 
Interest on Investments 160,000 

£950,000 





Agencies are established for effecting both Fire and Life 
Insurances, and facilitating the payment of Premiums in all 
parts of the world. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
November, 1864. 





HERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Cannon Srreer 
Lonpon, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus. 

Agents are required on liberal terms, 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





FINAL NOTICE, 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 

CLOSE OF THE BOOKS FOR 1864. 

Life Policies with Profits effected during this year will 


receive One Year's additional Bonus, in comparison with 
later Entrants. 
Nuivery per Cent. of the whole Profits is divided among 
the Participating Policy-holders. 
INVESTED FUNDS .................. £2,233,927. 178. 7d. 
Aunvat REvenve ........ HALF-A-MILLION. 


xpon—Heap Orrices ...... 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C, 
apeows Werst-Exp Orrice, 8, Waterloo Street, Pall Mall. 





PRIVATE TUTOR.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A. 
of Cambridge, res 








ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Saint-André-des- 
lor Bet wane nd fo 
ew. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, ha’ been appointed Agent for and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Su Ts 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & OO., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 


NORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reaper, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscriber on account of Tae Reaper. Annual Sub- 
cription, inclsuding postage, 18 rupees. 


WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1842, 

















Curer Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forras of Proposal, &c., forwarded post freo, 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





ESTABLISHED 1887, 


BBITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., Cap. 9. 
1, Princes Street, Banx, Lonpon, 


Every description of Lire Assurance Business 
at the lowest rates of mium consistent with security. 


The various Tables, some of which are to this 
Company, have been studiously adapted to the requirements 
of every c of Assurers. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


YNIVEBSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E,C. 








EsTABLISHED 1834. 





LIFE ASSURANCE art very Low Premiums. Annual 
Division of Profits. All Premiums on Policies with pute 


British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 
ulated 


after six payments, Accum Funds, £815,000. Annual 
Income, £135,000, Prospectus on application at the Head 
Office as above, or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fund, £1 ’ 


INSURANCES due at Christmas should be Renewed 
within Fifteen Days therefrom (last day January 9th), or fhe 
All i o ens Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and 

0. es cov ac. , . 
Fixtures in Trade, will be entitled to a Reduction of One-half 
of the Duty hitherto paid. 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 

Founpep rm 1845. 
Trustees: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application, 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Offices, Chancery Lane, London. Subscribed Capital, 
it TRUSTEES. 


The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 
Fe ar ee eee 
j on e " 
whe Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight 


Bruce. 
ht Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 
The Fight Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 


William Brougham, 
Insurancesexpiring Christanasishonla be senewed weet 
fifteen days ae the of the Society, or with 














of its throughout the country: 
‘The holds itself responsible, under its Fire Policy, 
for any damage done by explosion of gas. 
EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 
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DEANE’ (the Monument), LonpDon BRIDGE. 
EsTaBLisHep A.D, 1700, 





Dic mor TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 
PB rod more then! 150 re coer, remains unrivalled for quality 


most extensive and complete, 
affording enya eaited to the taste and means of every pur- 
follo are some of the prices for Ivory- 
Knives, each 


-- _olpamaaadna the best steel, bearing 








LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


FORKS.—The best manufacture, well- Anighed. strong ngly 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark, and guarantee 




















Frop.e. Reepep. | Kriye’s. |Lity. 

2nd. | Best.| 2nd. | Best. | 2nd. |Best. |Best. 
Per dozen. 8.d./ 8. 8. s. 8. 8. 8. 
Table Spoons 83 0 40 44 58 54 66 58 
Table Forks... $1 0 88 AL 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks | 28 0 29 $2 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons} 24 0 30 $2 42 37 48 42 
Tea Spoons ... 146 18 22 26 26 32 26 
Gravy Spoons}! ¢¢6 | 7/6} 9 | u | ut 2 | 10 














ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES 


—DEANE & Co. invite particular attention to their 
wee & and eneotinns assortment of these goods, to which they 


og | all modern approved tterns in 
Electro-plate, ri ad Tin, - 





8 0 

Britannia Metal, set 45 

Block Tin, eptee! ey be 

Electro-plate, set of 4 ||12 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis, and post free. 

DEANE & OO, 

KING WILLIAM STREET, 

LONDON BRIDGE. 





46, 





(jLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites ‘nenee- 
Hon < of his Stock of these, cima kcal aisiis in — large Show Rooms. 
article is of quality, and some are objects of 
pare. Vertu, the Setieohtons of the first manufactures of 
from whom WiL.1Am 8. Burton imports them direct. 
‘ ~ te ad. oie. 10s. per pair. 
r 
Bronzes,from ... ... ... 188. to £16. 16s. ™ 
Lamps, moderateur,from 6s. to £9. 
Iza Oil ... .. «. 48. per gallon. 


WIiLtiAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURN USEING. RON MONGEE. a tment, to 
H.R. the ales, sends ae POGUE gratis 
+ ey It San u aaa of 600 Illustrations of 
a stock of Seeing © ver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Ped and Britannia M Covers, Hot-water 
eanet, Teas yf re | Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
oe liers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
’ Table PUatlons Baths, 7 Toilet Ware Turnery, Iron 
ding. -room Cabinet Furniture, 
— Lists of Prices an of - hy ard Large 
Revtons Bavets £1, oat a Peres Bada ata, Naas 
ewman an rry’s e; ewman 
Yard, London. 





MITH, BECK, AND BEOK’S NEW 

MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
papery ER ption sent free by 
posh, or te be fad On apptioatinns at 81 Ouretal aa. 





W LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 

N SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER iB for appoint. 
Institution of Great Bri 

a the Public that Microsco * rele. 

thematical and Phi osophical 


a: of the 7 construction, may be obtained at 


saittl Wek teinik: Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize M is “iy " 
a 1862, Ft to W. L. for excellence 





re EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


pawina AND ple pa Nt pale at is A 
, an every variety 0 
simples in a superior manner. ce from £6. 6s. 


Wauieart and Mawy, 148, Holborn Bars, London, E.0, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 





EAL & SSON'S 8 RIDEE-DOWN QUILTS, 





([{HRESHER’S OOLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 





QOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE oe 8, 


with a DELIGHTFUL 4 wast LASTING FRAGRANCE, b 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE OAR 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. ne "80 


at ati a ie ar Se 


names of J. ©. and J. FIELD are on each 
Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 


UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &., . 
Where also may be their Prize Medal Paraffine 








EDUOATIONAL TELESOOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
$1, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 

Be announce in addition to their h-class 
ASTRONOMIORE. TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 


now manufac 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches, 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are plied with 
the best = cieeoe-eiaes 5 brass tubes, with rack adj ustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye- jieces, with 
sun-shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All 
packed in neat cases, 


In consequence of increased facilities in theirmanufacture, 
T.Cooxe and Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 

ey also beg to solicit attention to their 


PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of are; tangent-screw 
means of adjustment in position, 


motion, and all nece 
om £5 to £12, 10s, 


on stout tripod stands, 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application, 





(jHURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
: BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 

, recommend COCOA as being the most healt of 
all beve s. When the doctrine of homceopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the crude 
state, or so uns manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homceopathic Chemist, was 
indu in the year 18389, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
com tion, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
table to the delicate stomach. 





PPS’S HOMGEOPATHIO COCOA is dis- 


tinguished as an invigorating and gratefal breakfast 
beverage, with a delicious aroma, Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
“A dalterations of Food,” says, “Cocoa containsa great variety 
of important nutritive principles ; every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenance of the body.”” Again—‘ Asa 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much — her Khan os either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-s of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boi ne. , waner or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. cured fn tin-lined 4ib., 4lb., and Lb. packets 

belled, “ J. Epps, Homcepathic' Chemist, 112, Great Russell 
Street ; 5M Picc and 48, Threadneedle Street. Manu- 
factory, E eed | London, and sold by Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and nd Chemists 





(JAUTION. —OCOOCKS’S CELEBRATED 


Gone ee SAUCK, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold orevla be oy reerastatee Dealers ae aumees, tis mannu- 


factured o a BS Executors e@ Sole Pro rietor, 
CHARLES o KS. 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 


Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL Orners ARE Spurious ImrraTions. 





SAUCE. —LEA anpd PERRINSD’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns. 


The Public are sempecttaily cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that jee and Psrains’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for E rt, by the Proprierors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BuackweL.; Messrs. Bar- 
cLay and Son, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 

versally. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
"| orton’ S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


oetBenty tegomanenaed asa —.-\ pees certain remedy 


for Indigestion as @ tonic and gentle 

are mild in thet TTY Wwe y safe under um.- 
pon he and thousands of can now bear focltanernr to 
the benefits to be derived their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the om.— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for “‘ Norton’s Pints,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Polder or r or Scraping. PAaTenrep. 
Frevp’s Improved Patent Hoek Bo F ny, Candle. 
pair-errsie, Ob . ean, Safe, Economical, and B to the 

Bold very wh oWorks rocers and Oilmen; olesale 
ati for Export at the Woks . 


J. C. and J. FIELD’S, Urrer Marsa, Lamperna. 
ae Fre.p’s CeLepratep U Genres T 
apd ATR, Eatapeise Caxpuns, as to HER 


786 





UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cxemicat Works, STOWMARKET, Sur. 
FOLK :—Mussrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


THis Manuracrory has established for the purpose 


been 
f Gun Cosson according to the Austrian process, 
: and wae opened on th @ béth of of January last, under the in- 


Baron Lawk. Messrs, THomas, PRENTICE, & Co, 
are — able to supply Gun Cotton in its most im 
form, either for the purposes of E eering and 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and Shor the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
ollowing :— 


For Purposes OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun. 
powder. 

2. * Fo! poe explosion. 

s not fo e 

rh Does not heat the gr gun to the injurious degree of gun. 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the 

6. Will romuee the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a Shorter ength of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter prodiices double the explosive force, 


For Crvin ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotten of given size exerts double the 
explosive ray 2) of gun _ er. 

10. It may be so use , in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces ‘than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 


a ig 
oducing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
vent se with less injury to health. 

12, In working coal mines, bringing down much | 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, ena ie 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

Hf The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
jane be in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
a ty In blasting rock under water the wider ran 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the = 
of submarine wor 

15, The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Mrinitary ENGINEERING, 


mame weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
iW 
ae Its peculiar localized action — the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and ori Ti and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great fac 
18, For submarine Oe either in attack or defence, it 
has the Mth gy of a much wider range of destructive power 
than powder, 
19. for the same p . From its lightness it has the 
advantage of Ceantar afioat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Nava WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing ‘of one we pes oe aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firin 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke lows con- 
yon rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 

mg ana and . tillers is equally advantageous for naval as for 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun ‘otton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as goo as before. 

24. It is much ‘gale than , eee, Y owing to its being 
manufactured in the sha’ rope or 

25. The nt Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 


Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre in the varions 
forms required for their use. charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instruo- 
Sang 0 bo the method of using itin mines will also be sup- 
Pp 

They are also to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 
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(EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
| Mosers. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Brnwens 


Srreet, Oxrorp StTrert, and 48,8 ND ( 
ie Hailway Station), stablished 18 1820, offer to the oy 





medium Artificial Teeth on a system 
PAINLESS S DENTISTRY, These Teeth are cheaber more 


ble, and durable, than oy 39 
Thoy ‘aro ane addadhuates, affording sa y- A 

rende unnecessary either wires or 

one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices Comp og 

competition. *Consultation free. Teeth 

10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the pwd, ‘utility. 

success of this system, vide “ Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


— 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an Indi 
rubber ), are secured by letters patent, dated De 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoi and alterations from any cause being ote 
remedied, all wires and mag ns hed are unnecessa 
edges are avoided, a Taste reased freedom o inction 
is = suppited, a naturale city, hitherto wholly 


t accuracy 
secured ; while, from the : totness and He ty of the 
e greates' 
feokb: when Joose or rendered tender by the abeo 


the gums. Consultations free. 
*,* No Connection WITH ANY OF THE same Name. 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 
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- Wood, and is withi 


10. Po Crest ved for 5s. Busin 
or Address. ry ee Newnan? ‘a 





ATLANTIO AND GREAT WESTERN 


‘RAILWAY. 
PAYMENT OF COUPONS. 
NEW YORK DIVISION—First Mortgage Bonds. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION—OHIO DIVISION— 


Second Mortgage Bonds. Subscribers to Mupte’s LIBRARY are respesttally informed 
Interest ble Ist January, at the CONSOLIDATED a arrangements have been made with the le 
BANK a TED). lishers for an ear abundant supply of all the bes 
The COUPONS from the above BONDS will be PAID on | forthcoming Books. Revised Lists of the arinstpal Books at 
i Ae a ee To 
us eft two clear e " : 
No. 9, Old Broad Street, London, EC. widusie, for | ®nd will be forwarded on application. - gett . 
pzamine a 7 If sent by post, a cheque for the amount will New Oxford Street, London; 
* December 15th, 1864, 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting 
ba mgd or at Home, meg secured Ly an Annual Payment 
o e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 


COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 


iculars 4 to the Clerks at any of the Railw 
Hart to the Local Agents or at the Offices, 10, REGEN 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





gouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every Soore tion of Banking Business conducted with 


South A’ . New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Agency. with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 
respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—The Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, to their own or any other Cemetery, 
at Fixed Charges. 


Worxine Man’s Funerat, Complete _... 
(Usually charged £3, 10s.) 


Other Funerals from £2. 15s. to £16, 16s. and upwards. 


MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roan, Krya’s Cross, for deposit of bodies 
FREE OF CHARGE, 


Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices:—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


. £1, 14s, 0d, 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railroad or Road, 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres, 


“ Usually charged 
Catacomb... _... rah ~~ &. 83.0d, £15, lis, Od. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six 

Coffins 7s. 0d, £15. 15s. 0d, 


Ditto ditto  Twelveditto £10. 10s. 0d. £21. Os. Od. 


Ditto Private Grave .. &, 15s, 0d, #4, 4s, Od, 
Common Interment (including 
Desk Service) .. Ke .. £0 118. 0d, ot os. 8, 
Interment in Family Grave yp AR why 
(nochargeforGround) ... £2. 2s. 0d. { ,tllnec le ma 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 





NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
c Establishment, Priess- 


ern poe the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 





[F8SONS IN DRAWING AND 
MODELLING. 
Mr. R. W. BROOKES has the honour to announce that 


Ba eae Banshee aa oem, eee 
‘enc ray ; an erra-Co r 

of ani and Wax Modelling. 
These lessons will the pupil in possession of a system 
of drawing, by which, with moderate practice, objects may 


rrectly and rapidly, and will at the same time 
80 familiarize the principles of art, that the works of others 
more truly eppeecianed. 


meenching is based m the systems of the Ro 

Academy and Department of Science and Art, = 

The Terms, which are moderate, will be reduced if two or 
Reference kindly permitted to a Royal Academician. 

57, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


PARTRIDGE AND OOZENS, 





de. 
FACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 5 f wri 
, corner of Chancery Lane.—Ca H id to the an ~1 suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


on Orders exceeding 20s.—Tae Lareest and most 
Yaried Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolse 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Househol 


Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
on receipt of Post-office Order.—No Caares for 


Crests ae ae haeas ee pape or 
r 
gy ing (Relief) reduced to ls. per 





“7 oar on. 


uality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
vith label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature 


. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
yo ioh are es adapted to their use, being of different 


and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 


irmi ; , John Street, New York; and at 
&c.—Parrripce and Cozens’ celebrated Guinea Ny toot, Bienes Vi , 
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THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 


CHEAP BOOKS. 





Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and 
others, are respectfully invited to a ly for the December 
List of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from 
Mupte’s Lisrary for Sale. This List contains the names of 
more than One Thousand Popular Books of the past and 
present seasons at the lowest current prices. 


_ New Oxford Street, London; 
City Office, 4, King Street, Cheapside. 





“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 


J Me ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
15, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
The Company guarantee the circulation of ALL NEW 
WORKS of interest or value immediately after publication. 
The Library embraces special Departments of Science and 
the Liberal Professions, and of Foreign LireratTvre in all 
its branches. 
Detailed Terms of Subscription at the Chief Office, and at 
the Devd5ts of the Company in Town and Country, forwarded 


free on application. 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 





ATOHARD & OO., BooKsELLERS, BY 


APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. tos PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer-Books, 
New = entoations of Merit, Children’s Books & Periodicals, 


s Bound. Libraries Arranged. 
Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash, 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





AMERICAN SOIENTIFIO BOOKS. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, Lonpon, 
have always in Stock the best AMERICAN BOOKS in 
NaturaL History, Pxaitosopny, and Geverat Scrence, 


and are receiving additions weekly, Books not in Stock can 


be procured in about five weeks. 





LD BOOKS. — JOHN WILSON’S 


CATALOGUE (No. 11) of Userun, Cvurtovs, and 
INTERESTING OLD Books is now ready, and will be forwarded 
post free for One Stamp. 


Joun WItson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


A CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL DOCUMENTS, &c., on Sale by Jonn 
Water, Bookseller, 58, Fleet Street, E.C. Among which 
will be found choice examples of the following distinguished 
characters :—Arran (Regent), Arnold (the Traitor), Ben 
Jonson, Bradshaw. 7 e, Burke, Cibber, Cranmer, 
Coleridge, Cromwell, Fairfax. 0. J. Fox, Hamilton (Regent), 
Grotius, Mazarin, Metastasio, Musicians, Philip IL, Pitt 
Wm.), Privy Council Letters (Eliz.), Pompadour, rs 
Sam.), Rubens, Scott (Sir W.) Patowererts Somers (Lord 
hs.), Southey, Spohr, Swift, Talbot (Dick), Thiers, Wal- 
singham, Was gton, West, (Sir B.), Winde 


*,* Gratis, or forwarded for Two Stamps. 








IMPORTANT TO SCHOOLS AND HEADS OF 
FAMILIES, 


ARTY’S NEW CATALOGUES OF 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, PRINTS, MAPS, and 
SCHOOL STATIONERY, gratis, or by post for One —; 4 
All popular Scnoot Books of the various publishers kept 
Stock, and not on hand procured at a few minutes’ 
notice. Schoo supplied on the most liberal terms. Books 
bound. Children’s ks in great variety. Cabinets of 
objects, globes, boxes of letters, educational puzzles, black 
boards, easels, prepared chalk, &., &c., &c. 


Varty and Cox, Educational and Gene Booksellers and 
Stationers, 3, Adelaide Street, Strand, 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the peblic e , that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled mac: ry for steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful auctions which, 
for excellence of temper, yof material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 


pen bears the im of his name as a guarantee of 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 


Street, London. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


Sy err 
THE AL DRY, 
Mepat, 1862, Sold by all Chandlers, &c, 


Wornerspoow & Co., Glasgow and London. 


West Indies, continue to im 
ROOT, as certified by, Dr. La 
Analyst), who writes—“ I find it to be entirely com 

the fecuda of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
q ity,” —which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. 


Food, and 9 copy ot whose p 


12lbs. at is. 3d. lb.; or in 
MESSRS La ae RR Te aT LT AREA A ey 3 





EsTABLISHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


oP*Gtts, ad a Hea sea 

0 en . an . 

to Enquirers or ~ va oa 
on the Register. 


PROFEssIONAL Acency Orrices, 50, Linccln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 





(LERICAL, & SCHOLASTIC AGENOY 
OFFICES, 


78, BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 
The Nobil Clergy, Ge . Heads of Fentls 
Fungiges of books hes — tfully a that ee 


panions, and Lady House eepers. Undeniable references 
vequeet balers 3 ne nomen unos the Serkber so that 
Bees crers maey m these Offices as 
a@ guarantee of the saponin” pane good re of the 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, A Bt 





HE WINDSOR SOHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1862. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 Backed Seats, Adult Mee " 
8 Level Tables, } for 24, for { Tea Parties, » 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton College, ‘and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London. 


The CLeRey are respectfully invited to examine these 
Illustrated Circular from ALrrep WILLIAMs, Windsor. 





ISITING TUTOR.—A Gentleman of 


much experiegce and success in Tuition is open to 
additional e ements if Schools or Families. Is accus- 
tomed to instruct in Classics, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and all the usual branches of an English Education, Assists 
in French and German. Highest References. Address— 
nee House, 8 ore Street, Caledonian 





[ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 


NOVELTIES 
POCKET BOOKS AND DIARIES, 


F. BOHN & C0.’S NEW POCKET BOOKS, 


Without gussets, are the thinnest and most compact yet 
offered to the Public, and will contain as much as their more 
bulky competitors. 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE“SIZES—LARGE, 
MIDDLE, AND SMALL, 
In roan in imitation of morocco; 


russia, real morocco, and 
each lined throughout with silk, and fastened with a 
catch not likely to be put out of order, 


F. BOHN & 00.8 DIARIES, 


WITHOUT DATES, printed in 32mo., 16mo., and 8vo, (to 
fit the Pocket Books), ‘unlike the generality of similar pub 


without the eye-sore of patenvering blanks, as is the case in 
most other prin rende it unn to 
purchase a fresh book every year, until the old one is up. 


F. BOHN & C0.’8 DIARIES, 


WITHOUT LIMITED SPAQOES, will be found the most 
useful to Protessional and Business Men, the Clergy, and 
others who require more or less space for detail. 


To be had of the principal Booksellers and Stationers, 
and of the 





MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


#®, BOHN & CO., 
KENNISUTON OVAL, LONDON, 


F. BOHN & 60.’S “REMINDER.” 


pocket or reticule Aide Mémoire, 80 
ees ide. 





but littl , will invaluable in visit- 
apg tn Aad, business ~ sony intments, &c. In roan, 
Bid price 6d., of all ksellers and ; and, 
by seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers— 


F. Boun & Co., Kennington Oval, S. 





**Genuine Arrowroot alone pomesess all the sages valuable, 
a diet 


nutritive, and demulcent . As 

ither in health or sickness, ft bas uestionably no equal, 
and in cage of fa ry action it is frequently 
pensable. 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CAO e, See THE CIN eer ARROW. 


kester (Government Food 


uthor of “ Adulterations Deteoted,” and other Works on 


th . 
. ; at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
fe ioe lead bs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. Go Packsoan.en 


NEVELL & OO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warqhousesnen, by Eocene” Street, Belgravia, 
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DUFFY'S NATIONAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


THE BROTHERS BANIM, 


“THE O'HARA FAMILY,” 
In Monthly Volumes, 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH!! 


Now ready, in One Volume, 


PHE PEEP O’DAY AND CROHOORE 


OF THE BILLHOOK, with Notes, &c., by MicHaEL 
Baxtm, Esq., the survivor of “ The O’Hara Family.”” Price 2s. 


HE PEEP O’DAY AND CROHOORE 
4 THE BILLHOOK is the cheapest work of the age. 








JHE PEEP O’DAY AND CROHOORE 


OF THE BILLHOOK is printed in the best manner 
on fine paper, in large type, 412 pages. Price 2s. 


HE PEEP O’DAY AND CROHOORE 


OF THE BILLHOOK is bound in a splendid illumi- 
cover. Price 2s. 








‘HE PEEP O’DAY AND CROHOORE 


OF THE BILLHOOK may be had of all Booksellers, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls. ce 2s, 


HE PEEP O’DAY AND CROHOORE 
FI sod THE BILLHOOK will be sent free by post for 
James Dorrvy, Publisher, Dublin, Wellington Quay ; 
And 22, Paternoster Row, London. 


HE LITTLE MODELLER. — How to 

Make a MODEL FARM, 48 coloured Engravings, post 

free for Seven Stamps; a Model Yillege Seven y= a 

Model Racecourse, en Stamps; a odel Railway, Seven 
Stamps; Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Seven Stamps. 


H. G. Crarxke & Co., 252, Strand. 


PHE LITTLE SHOWMAN. — How to 
e PUNCH’S SHOW, with all th haracters, 
beautifull: coloured. post free for, Hight Stamps; a Ma: 

. en | i. ; 
a Model Circus, Seven ees. - Beas 5 


H. G. Crarxe & Co., 252, Strand. 


HE GALANTY SHOWMAN. — How to 
Make a GALANTY SHOW and Act the Enraged 
Cobbler, B Button, the Broken Bridge, Mother Goore, 
Shadows on the Wall,and Punch and Judy, with Dialogues 
complete. 150 Engravings, post free, for Twelve Stamps. 


H. G. Cuarkxe & Co., 252, Strand. 


HE ART OF ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Col , andasimple me of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 




















5s., post free. 
Newman and Orror, 132, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Copyright.) 


JANUARY PART OF THE LEISURE 
HOUR now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


JANUARY PART OF THE SUNDAY 
AT HOME, now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


HE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


Tilustrated by Du Maurier. See LEISURE HOUR 
for January. 


FORTY ACRES; or, Dancing the 
Old Year out and the New Yearin. See SUNDAY AT 
HOME for January. 


SCEN ES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, 

Bre SUMNER A Te Take Bt: DF Homor. 

WABLY CHRISTIAN HAUNTS IN THE 
CATACOMBS OF ROME; with n 

8 


umerous Illustra- 
FOR tT never before printed in England. 
AY AT HOME for January. = 


HE CAROL SINGERS: a Beautiful 
in Janusey Pare ot BONDAT AT Home 2 Donn Gilbert. 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY.— 


























Gardening for 
the Fiend, 90 Mack for the Many, 8d.—Rabbit Book, 6d.— 
H aa 6d.— f th 

as ~ Any o the above can be had post free 


London: 171, Fleet Street, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. Z 





R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 
DEVOTION. Asale of 
enlarge Wo 


t 
’ ° Portion of Btentnne 


288., cloth gilt, 
London: Jamzs 8, Vinrve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 








D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE, 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE, 
ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by Post. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
*,* ScBsoRIPTIONS FOR PERIODICALS FOR 1865 SHOULD BE ORDERED IMMEDIATELY. 








LONDON: 270 STRAND, W.C. 
THE Price 4s., Quarterly ; ne prepaid, 12s,, 


Englishman's Blagazine 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, 
AND ART. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


No. I, ron JANUARY, 1865, 
is now ready. 


CONTENTS:— 
1. OUR FIRST WORDS. 


2. LIFE’S EQUIPAGE. By the Author of “ Taz 
GentiE Lirs.’’ I, On Purpose in Life. 


8. THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
CHURCH. 


4. **BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS.” By 
Curistina G. Rossetti. 


5. THE naan a same OF MONSIEUR BOR- 


THE 


— ~ 


6. DR. NEWMAN AND THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. 


7. DOMESTIC PHILOSOPHY, 
Nomanstanp. Our Cook. 


8. SONG OF THE TROJAN CAPTIVES. 


9 THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. By C. Mans- 
FIELD IneiEBy, LL.D. 


10. JOHN HANNING SPEKE. 


11. READINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
First Chapter of Genesis. 


12. IN THE QUIET VALLEY. By Junta Gopparp. 


13. ON THE EARTH AS A HABITATION. By 
Professor D. T. Anstsep, M.A., F.R.S. I. Matter, 


14. THE CAUSES AND MORAL EFFECTS OF 
STRIKES. 


15. THE GREAT EAGLE. 


16, THINGS NEW AND OLD. By the Eprror. 
Will of God, 


By the Vicar oF 


I. The 


The 


Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


The Warden of Saint Briavels: 


a Kagend of Tinterne Abbey. A New Tale inthe VICTORIA 
MAGAZINE, Monthly. 








The Victoria Magazine. 
Printed and conducted by Emity Fairarv tt. 


JANUARY, 1865, conTains— 


1, ON BARBERS. 

2. CLEMENCE TOURELLE: a Reminiscence. 

8. TRANSPORTATION TO AUSTRALIA. By Joux 
PLUMMER, 

4. FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE, By Wit114m Parkinson. 

5, ETON AS IT IS. 

6. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS: a Legend 
of Tinterne Abbey. 

7. A pS AT ITALY IN THE RENAISSANCE 


8. AMONG THE BLACK BOYS. 

9. THE #RMALE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
10, SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

ll, LITERATURE. 


Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





The 


Popular Science Review, 
Part XIV., 


ANUARY, 1865, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS :— 
CAUSE OF THE SUN’S HEAT. By Ropert Hunt, 
F.R.S. Illustrated. 


ON SOUP FOR CHILDREN. By Baron Liesre. 


FRUIT, VEGETABLES, AND WATER, AS SOURCES 
OF ENTOZOA. By Spencer Connon, M.D., F.R.S. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF FORAMENIFERA. 
By Professor Wiiu1aMson, F.R.S. Illustrated. 


HEAT AND COLD AS PRODUCTIVE OF MORTALITY. 
By B. W. Ricuarpson, M.A., M.D. 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR KITCHEN-GARDEN PLANTS. 
THEG F MINERAL SPR " 
As , SPRINGS. By Francis 
REVIEWA OF Summary of Progress in the 
London: Ronert Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 
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The Natural History Review. 


No. XVII., will be published on the Ist of January next, 


CONTENTS :— 


. ZOOLOGY of BRITISH INDIA. 

. NORDMANN on STELLER’S MANATEE. 

GUENTHER’S CATALOGUE of FISHES. 

SIEBOLD’S FRESHWATER FISHES of EUROPE, 

HUXLEY and HAWKINS’ OSTEOLOGICAL ATLAS, 

. PETERS, CARUS, and GERSTAECKER’S HAND- 
BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 

DIMORPHISM in the GENUS CYNIPS. 

. PHIPSON on PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

. NEW COLONIAL FLORAS. 

REPORT on SEXUALITY in the LOWER CRYPTO- 


11.ON the DENTITION of HYA.NA SPELAA. With 
Illustrations. By’ W. Boyp Dawx rns, F.G.S. 

12. ON the ARRANGEMENT of the ORDER BATRA- 
Cc . By Epwarp D. Cops, of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

18. ON CRANIAL DEFORMITIES. By Dr. W. Turner, 

14, reqerrane of the SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES of 

a . 


15. MISCELLANEA, 


Witiiams and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
— London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urgh, 


SPP See wer 


~ 





The Natural History Review. 
The Volume for 1864 is now ready, bound in cloth, price 17s, 
Cloth Covers for Binding supplied, price 1s. 


Wi.tiiams and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
nn London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urgh. 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. LXI.), 


The Cornhill Magazine 


for JANUARY. With Illustrations by Grorce H. Thomas 
and Gzorce Du MAuRIER. 





ConTENTS :— 

ARMADALE. By WILkre Co.tuins. 
Book the Second.—Continued. 
CHAPTER II.—The Man Revealed. 
” III.—Day and Night. 

SHAKSPEARE IN FRANCE. 
OYSTER FARMING. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. With 


an Lllustration. 
CuarterR XV.—The New Mamma. 
a XVI.—The Bride at Home. 

90 XVII.—Trouble at Hamley Hall. 
THE STORY OF MY ESCAPE FROM FUTTEHGURH. 
POLITICS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A MEMORIAL OF THACKERAY’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

us . 


Suirn, Exrper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


With an Illustration. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 
No, LXIII. (for January, 1865). Price Onze SHi.iine. 


ConTENTS :— 
NS: a 
I. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTO Bey 


ii) Austin ot,”” “ Rave: oe,” 
Cuar. LXIII.—Gerty’s Anabasis. 
LXIV.—Samuel Burton gets & 


¥ " "Fright. 
LXV.—Samuel ‘Burton’s Resolu- 
LXVI.—Ex-Secretary Oxtor gets &@ 


- LXVII.—Something to do. 
”"  UXVIIL—The Backstairs History of 
Two Great Coalitions. 


Il. MASR-EL-KAHIRA (CAIRO). By Lady Durr 
Gorpon. 


III, CO-OPERATION IN THE SLATE_QUARRIES 
OF NORTH WALES. By Professor J Ye CALRNES. 


IV. IRISH LAWYERS AND STATESMEN OF A 
BYGONE GENERATION. By a Man on THS 
Suapy Sipe or Firry. 
V. THE UNSEEN MODEL. By Geonce MacDonaw. 
VI. CHARLES STURT: a Chapter from the History of 
Australian Exploration. 
VI. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XIV. 
VIII. THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. From ScHILien. 
By Dr. ANsTER. 
IX. FIRES. By a Cayras. 
X. “LIKE HER, BUT NOT THE SAME.” By the 
Hon. Ropen Noe... 
XI. A BASQUE PASTORALE. 
XIJ. THE FINANCES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
By Lord Hopaarr. 


Vou. X., handsomely bound in cloth, price 78. 64. 


Macm1ttan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





In 4to., cloth, with magnificent emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S8.A., 21s., 
or in morocco extra, 36s., 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, including, now, Sor the first time, the PROSE 
LEGENDS and SMALLER POEMS. With Three new Illustrations. 


“ For Christmas, there could not be found a more pleasant, i ish j 
book than ‘The Ingoldsby Legends.” Tilustrated by Leech, | appronches’ cee OUF English jour de Van 


, and Tenniel—what can be more tempting?”— | “This new edition is even more luxurious, if possible, than 
| its predecessor ; for we have here all the prose as well as the 
rhymical legends. There is not a more amusing book than 
this. Its success does not surprise us. The wit and whim 
of Ingoldshy were of his own coinage ; for his mind was to 
him a kingdom absolute and independent.’’—Ezaminer. 


Times. 

“Were there any fear that ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ | 
would fade out of our literature, the edition just published | 
by Mr. Bentley would go far to prevent a consummation so 
terrible to all lovers of * Mirth and Marvels.’ Issued with a 


it:ve luwie of illustration, typography, and binding, the “Mr. Bentley h “i d, and h t do better, hi 
ow edition is positively the beau-idéal of a gift-book, and, | famous ‘Tlustrated Ingoldsby Legends.’ —Sa arday Review. 


A Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, foolscap 8vo., 5s.; or bound in morocco or calf extra, 12s. 6d. 


Also a Library Edition, with the Original Plates by Cruikshank and Leech, 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 21s. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bururnerton Srrezt, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Uncle Silas. sy J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of 


“ Wylder’s Hand.” In Three Volumes, post 8vo. [ This day. 


Belforest. By the Author of “Tue Lapres 


Hottow.” Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


How to Manage it. BylT. PRICHARD. In Three 
y 


Volumes, post 8yo. 


A Second Edition of Lord Lynn’s Wife. 


Volumes, post 8vo. 


Black and Gold. By Captain W. H. PATTEN-SAUNDERS, 


K.C.G. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


** Here is enough to make two of Dumas’ novels. The story has a romantic interest, is full of adventure, perilous feats of 
horsemanship, danger and escapes, such as make the reader hold his breath.” —Atheneum. é : ? 

“Those who love the idea of 8 wild life will always demand these narratives of adventure in hunting, guerilla warfare, 
&c,”—Saturday Review. a 

“The skirmishes are as vividly portrayed as it is possible to conceive.” —READER. 

“ The best book since ‘ Ivanhoe.’ ”’—Court Journal, 


Dorothy Firebrace, the Armourer’s Daughter of 


BIRMINGHAM. By the Author of “ Wurrerriags.” In Three Volumes, post 8yvo. 








5 


OF BEvVER 


In Two 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burutneron Street. 





This day is published, price 2s., 
WINFRID, afterwards called Boniface. 
A.D. 680—755. 

By WILLIAM SELWYN, Canon of Ely. 


Cambridge: Drieuton, Betu, & Co, 
London: Be.t and Da.py. 


PLAYFUL SENSE FOR SERIOUS NONSENSE. 
Just published, cloth, Is., 


Original Nursery Rhymes. 


A. J. Exiis, F.R.S, With Four full-page Illustrations ’, 
E. J. Exvis. oT " 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row. 








MESSRS. 


BELL AND DALDY’S BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from NA- 


E; with Notes on the Natural History. The Four 

aoe complete in One Volume. Ill by W. Hol- 

man Hunt, kter, C. W. Cope, R.A., E. Warren, 
Sshlich, W. B. Scott, E. B. Jones ate. "ronnie 

Fréhli . B. , E. B. AH. ‘ 

J. Wolf, W. P. Burton, M. EB. Edwards, and Chas, Keene. 

Imp. 8vo., ornamental cloth, 21s. 


Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Gainvon. Third Edition. 
“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
Erwrere these ve —— and beautifully-written reflec- 
01 be aweloome .”—Sun. 
Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 


third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.” — Morning Herald. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. | rmsr and SECOND SERIES, Sixteon Mustrations. 
Parxer, of Manchester Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“ THIRD AND FOURTH SERIES, Fifteen Illustrations. 

The eormome of De. Parker are es noticeable for Crown 8vo., 10s. 6a. (Ready. 
élearness thoug and e seems as were 
written with a pencil of light, . . . Nature is everywhere in THE ARTIST’S EDITION of WASHING- 
Be meekiant S08 hence He spetchiens Knvee. oy» Enero js TON IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. Small 4to., with 
or 8 sake, no of any ; : 

every word is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 220 Illustrations, Sis. 6d. 


FACSIMILES OF ORIGINAL STUDIES. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, in the University Galleries, 
Bx ond: Etched by Joseph Fisher. 4to., half morocco, 
2is. 


FACSIMILES OF ORIGINAL 


ETCHES. By RAFFAELLE, in the University Gal- 
jay Oxford. Etched by J er, with Introduc- 


Standard, 
London: F, Prruax, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 








London: F, Prruax, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, These volumes give f - = vy Hak mas 
ong p ekny - f Cone University for 27000, - 
WHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? | THE IMPERIAL ELZEVIR SHAKE- 

a thought often occurring to literary men, SPEARE. Edited by Mr. KEIGHTLEY. One 

persons of benevolent intentions. handsome Volume, printed at the Chiswick Press on the 

ro | may be obtained. A Sprcimen eer y ith Yaitinis aud Ocnaments. Imp. 80. le. 
cation, by Ricranp Banartr 15, Matk Lose London 7 London: Bett and Daupy, 196, Fleet Street. 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 
A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 


170. By Jonn Tres, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,” &. Two Volumes, 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 21s. 


“The best collection of anecdotes which modern times 
have produs a fall iscellany of odern 

an a misce of curious, amusing m: 
anecdotes as anywhere to be found.’’—Eraminer. 

“This work contains a world of entertainment, wit, and 
pleasentry. We turn from page to page half dazzled and be- 
wildered by the richness.”’—Daily News. 

“* A large amount of capital entertainment will be found in 


this work, and it is especially welcome for enlivening the 
Christmas fireside.” —Dublin Evening Mail, 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedic- 
tine Nun. Translated from the Italian. Crown 8vo., 
with Portrait of the Princess, 6s. 


“A work of thrilling interest.’”’"—The Times Correspondent. 

“* We are disposed to qestpe this curious story as a trust- 
worthy narrative. The book is the work of a clever, impul- 
sive, vehement, strange-tempered Neapolitan woman of 
birth and position.” —Saturday Review. 

“This sensitive, passionate, highborn, headstrong woman 
has written these memoirs from her heart. The book is a 
tremendous witness against the conventual system of 
Rome.”’—READER. 

“This curious yams mg | is a strange revelation. A 
picture of Italian conventual life, in which fidelity to nature 
enforces a conviction of its truth.” —Dublin Evening Mail, 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, The 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. M‘Cavs- 
LAND, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture 

= by Geology.”” Crown 8vo., with Tiustrations, 
8. 6d, 

“ A historical romanee, in which the dry bones of lo- 
gical, hilological, and ethnological science are c} with 
the substance, and vivified by the spirit, of Scriptural history. 
One of the most interesting and suggestive works that has 
ny under our notice for many a day.”—Dudblin Evening 

ail, 








Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, W., 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





66, Brook Strert, W. 
MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MARQUIS OF 


DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


Br EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A,, 
University College, Oxford; late Prinsingl Poona College ; 
and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 


Volume II, _ (Ready. 





15s, 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
BAREFOOTED BIRDIE. a 


A Srupie Tave ror Curistmas. By T. 0, T. 
Edited by CHARLES FELIX, 
Author of “ Velvet Lawn,”’ “ The Notting-Hill Mystery,” &c. 


One Volume, feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


TALES AT THE OUTSPAN; 


Or, ADVENTURES IN THE WILD Recions or SouTHERN AFRICA 
By Caprain A. W. DRAYSON, 
Author of “ Sporting Scenes in South Africa,” &c, : 
Post 8vo., Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “GENTLE 
INFLUENCE,” ‘ 


LIFE’S PATHS: 


A TALE or ovR own Day. 
By the Authorof“ Genrie Inrivence,” “ Amy's Tatars,” &c, 
One Volume, small 8vo., with Frontispiece, oS. 
Ready. 








MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 
THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD, 


Berxe Lerrers To a CHILD on THe Lire or Man 
AND OF ANIMALS, 


By JEAN MACB. 
Translated from the French, and Edited by 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 
Author of “ Parables from Nature,”’ &c. 


One Volume, feap.8vo.,5s., cloth, [Ready. 
Also, Part II., completing the work. (Just ready. 


London: Saunpers, Or.ey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 


INCENTIVES TO PRAYER 5 





BEING 
DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 
PSALMS. 
Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is.; or edges turned in, 
ls.60.; French moroceo, gs.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“An volume, each bordered 
double which, characters in 
are ee weno 


Wuirraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
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NEW ORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 421, 
JANUARY, 1865, 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
(On Saturday next. 


ConrTENTs :— 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN. Byan American ABOLITIONIST. 
any Es ae AS RELATED TO RELIGION AND 


GILBERT RUGGE, ATale. By the Author of “A Finst 
Frrenpsuip.” Chapters XXIV.—XxXVII. 

THE CONDITION AND PROSPROTS OF THE NAVY. 

RICHARDSON. 

THE giseAROny OF ART. By Frances Power Conse, 


ON MOUNTAIN-BEAUTY, 
THE DRAMA IN LONDON, 


2. 

An ESSAY on the HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present Time. 
By Jou, Earl Russzut, A New Edition, with an 
Introduction, [In January. 


3. 
HISTORICAL and PHILOSOPHI- 


OAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Szwror, . Two 
Vols., post 8vo. [In Jalna 


4, 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Her- 


MAN MzRivatx. One Vol., 8vo. [In January. 


6. 
The SECRET of HEGEL: being the 


Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and 
Matter. By James Hurcuison Stiztine. Two Vols., 
8vo. [On January 5, 


6. 
LAST WINTER in ROME, and other 


ITALIAN CITIES. By C. R. Wxzxp, Author of ‘* The 
P ees, West and ” &. With a Portrait of 
tella,” and Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. 
[On January 5, 


7. 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their Lives 


. Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 28 Wood 
po pa ae, from Original Drawings and Photo- 
phs. By Cuartzs ©. Pxrxins. Two Vols., 


perial 8vo. 
8. 
The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST 


and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History of the 
Apocrypha, By Erxyzst Ds Buyszy. Two Vols., 
8vo. [On January 5. 


9. 
HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER: 


or, a ‘* Voyage en Zigzag’’ in Switzerland and Tyrol 
with some Shaheed of the ALPINE CLUB. From 
the Sketch-Book of one of the Party, Oblong 4to. 

with about 260 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. , 


[On January 5. 


10. 
OUTLINE SKETCHES of the HIGH 


ALPS of DAUPHINE. By the Rev. T. G 
M.A., F.G.8, With descriptive Letier- hy “Imp. 
8vo. Overt week, 


il. 
The HUNTING GROUNDS of the 


OLD WORLD. By H.A.L. “the Old Sh ” 
Third Edition, with numerous Llustrations, x FR 
[In January. 


13, 
LOUIS SPOHR’S A . 
GRAPHY, ‘Truasaied tom tie Germee’ oe 


amy 
Mr. J. 8S. HARFORD’S PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS of the late 
BORE, See Sa Coa a Ee 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo., 78. 


16, 
LORD MAOCAULAY’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS , 
aa WRITINGS, People’s Edition. Part I. 


16. 
SHORT WHIST. By Major A. 


Sixteenth Edition, thoro i 
, ughly revised: with an 
on the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game 
P; Feap, 8yo., with New Frontispiece, 


17. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH: 





London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, anv GREEN. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


Price 2l1s. 


THE 


CORNHILL GALLERY. 


“Generations hence the CorNHILL GALLERY 
will be referred to as the most perfect example of 
the taste of our day, shown in the illustrations of 
books of amusement. The CoRNHILL GALLERY, 
now wonderfully cheap, will, we believe, rise in 
market value as its date runs back into the past.” 
— Examiner. 

“This noble volume possesses unusual attrac- 
tions for the connoisseur and collector.”—Zdlus- 
trated London News. 

“An elegant drawing-room volume.” — 00d- 
server. 

* As a show-book for a drawing-room, it is the 
best that has been published for a long time.”— 
Press. 

“Extremely beautiful works of art.” — 
Atheneum. 

“A prominent place on the list [Christmas 
books] is justly due to the CoRNHILL GALLERY. 
To produce such a book every season would be 
impossible.” — Zimes. 

“ A remarkably cheap and beautiful volume.”— 
READER. 

A splendid volume. A choicer ornament for 
a drawing-room table could hardly be had.”— 
Morning Star. 

“The CoRNHILL GALLERY is a wonderful book. 
Never was there so handsome and weighty a 
mass to be obtained for a Guinea.”—Jilustrated 
Times. 

“The publishers of the CoRNHILL MaGazINE 
lead the van of Christmas picture-books with a 
splendid volume.” —Spectator. 

“ A very splendid volume.”—Daily News. 


*¢ A volume which has never been surpassed.” — 
Bookseller. Panes & 


Smitru, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 
Price 21s. 


THE LAKE COUNTRY. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
IntvustTRATED BY W. J. LINTON. 


“The Lake Country has certainly no rival 
among the illustrated books of this season.”— 
Morning Post. 

“One of the most exquisite books of the 
season.”—London Review. 

“The Lake Country, by Mrs. Linton, is the 
best description of that part of England ever 
published.” — Times. 

“To the tourist who knows the Lakes, this 
book will be welcome not only for its text, but on 
account of the charming drawings with which 
Mr. Linton has done his best—a very happy best 
—to recall many lovely and famous scenes. In 
special commendation of the text, let us say, as 

ighest praise props to its class, that it is 
devoid of flashy ‘colour,’ and that the producers 
have found in truth more of beauty than common 
fancy can yield.” —Athenewm. 

“This is a highly attractive and thoroughly 
enjoyable work.” —Saturday Review. 

“Mrs. Linton’s book, were it not illustrated as 
it is, or printed luxuriously, would indeed win 
attention and credit, as a careful and interesting 
monograph of one of the most interesting dis- 
tricts in the kingdom.” —Zaaminer. 


“Mrs. Linton and her husband have produced 
in the volume before us one of the most charming 
books of local topography and travel.” —READER. 

“A lovely book.”—Morning Herald. 

“The Lake Country is a gem amongst the 
gift-books of the present year,”— Bookseller. 





Smiru, Expxr, & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in 


the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodi 
be forwarded tothe Publisher by the 2nd, and Bue ae 
the 4th, of January. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


Mr, MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS, 
Epitep By Dr. WM. SMITH. 





This day is published, One Volume, post 8vo., 7s. 6p., 


THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the Chief 
English Writers. By Tuos. B. SHaw, M.A. Edited by 
Wu. Sauiru, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University 
of London. 

Lately published, uniform with the above, 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Tuomas B. Saw, M.A, 

A New Edition, entirely re-written. Edited, with Notes 

ay? Illustrations, by Wm. Smirn, LL.D. Post 8vo., 
8. 

** Mr, Shaw has supplied a desideratum in English Lite- 
rature. His book contains a brief but satisfactory sketch of 
all the great English writers, from the earliest period to the 
me day. On the whole it appears to be a fair and impar- 

ial summary.”—English Review. 


ITI, 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Georce P. Marsu, 
Edited, with Additional ere and Notes, by Wa, 
Smiru, LL.D. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Smith has added two chapters, containing a compact 
yet distinct summary of what is to be found in the Pest 
writers on the English language, and has produced a manual 
of great utility,”—Atheneum, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, with numerous Emendations, 8vo., 
price 15s., 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 


By ALEexanpDeR Bary, M,A, Professor of Logic in the 
niversity of Aberdeen, 


By the same Author, in 8vo., price 15s., 


THE EMOTIONS. and the WILL: 


completing a Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind, 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Vol. I., in 8vo., with numerous Maps and Illus- 
trations, price l4s., cloth, 


THE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record 


of Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation. By 
Mempbersofthe Atrine Cius. Edited by H. B. Georag, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster Row. 





Lately published, in 8vo., price 14s., cloth, 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


being a Commentary, wholly Biblical, on some of the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Bya Layman. 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Will be published on Saturday next, December %, in 8yo, 
pp. 475, price 1és., 


LECTURES ON MAN: his Place in 


Creation, and in the History of the Earth. By Dr. CARL 
Voer. Edited yy ee James Hunt, President of the 
Anthropological iety of London. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 2s, 6d., cloth, 


ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools 


and Students prepari for Examination; with an 
Appendix on the Metrical System, By J. Froyse.t, B.A. 
Teinity Hall, Cambridge. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 1s., 


The FOOTSTEPS of ST. ANDREW : 


4 SERMON, preached before the University of Oxford, in 
the Church of St. wary the Virgin, on St, Andrew's 
Day, 1864. By the Rev. James Rumsey, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Published 
by Request. 

Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
price 5s., 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN, 
Translated by Frances Exvizanetu Cox; together with 
the Originals in German by Gerhard, Lu er, Lange, 
Wiilffer, and others. 

Rrvinatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





This day is published, small quarto, bound in gilt cloth, 


rice 3s. 6d., 
GEMS OF GERMAN POETRY. 


Translated by Lapy JouN MANNERS. 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SECOND EDITION. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJEOTS 


from the Saturday Review. 
eke fo a 








these, . 
W. BiackwooD and Sons, Edinburgh and Lopdon. 
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To securethe punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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SOME STAGE-WANTS. 


\HE regular theatrical criticism of the 
daily newspapers travels in such a 
mill-horse round that it has ceased to have 
any value beyond that of the barest record. 
It has become little more than a chronicle 
of new pieces—in which a disproportionate 
space is generally assigned to the description 
of the story, while the merits or demerits of 
the actors are disposed.of in a set of stereo- 
aes phrases, which any one familiar with 
@ journal in which the criticism appears 
could supply beforehand, on being told the 
names of theatre, author, and actors. Con- 
sidering the enormous diffusion of our daily 
newspapers, this state of things is much to 
be regretted, if the art of the stage be worth 
serious cultivation. 

Among the many suggestions for doing 
honour to the art of Shakespeare which thie 
Tercentenary Provoked, why was there not 
included the discovery of an honest, com- 
pera and courageous theatrical critic, and 

ue provision for his maintenance when dis- 
covered? Somebody did suggest the sub- 
ameing of a theatre for the presentment of 
good plays by good actors. But we are in- 
clined to believe that real and sound criti- 
cism of se and players, in such a journal 
as the Times, would do our theatres more 
good than any other single influence that 
could be brought to bear upon it. The 
weekly papers occasionally venture into some- 
thing which deserves the name of criticism ; 
and some of them might be pointed out 
which, from time to time, contain admirable 
essays on plays, characters, and performers 
shéwing a true and subtle insight in the 
baa ate what our stage is and what it 
t certainly seems strange at first sight, 
when one considers the enormous resources 
of a leading London daily paper, and its 
command of ability, that the work of this 
preter departmentshould be so wretchedly 
one. But the wonder diminishes when we 
find that this work is entrusted, in almost 
every case, to a dramatic writer, with his 
Own special associations, likes and dislikes, 
ties of obligation, hopes of employment, fears 
of offending, creditable reserves of regard, 
and na influences of self-interest. The 
range of these yarious disturbing forces 
meludes both managers, actors, and authors ; 
and their effect is, as a rule, to rob the 














critic’s written judgment of all co ’ 
fairness, and sidepemanss: He takes reags 
in stereotyped phrases, because his opinion 
is in fetters; he resorts to washy praise, 
because it is least likely to give offence; 
occasionally he abuses virulently, when his 
ill-will overbears his other motives, or he 
can afford honestly to utter his disap- 
proval. Not unfrequently he praises with 
exaggeration where he has the opportunity 
of re a a private liking, or sees his 
interest in laying on his butter and honey 
with a trowel. 

The effect of this deplorable dereliction of 
duty in the daily critics of the stage has 
been to leave managers, actors, and authors 
without the encouragement or fear, the 
guidance or restraint, of an independent, 
intellectual, and attentive mind, specially 
devoted to the task, and bringing a high but 
reasonable standard to the gauging of plays 
and players. Occasional able criticisms in 
the weekly papers cannot supply the want. 
The circulation of these papers is not large 
enough to make their fiat formidable. They 
do not administer their balm or lay on 
their lash while the nerves operated on 
are still sensitive from recent excitement. 
Their approval or condemnation seems cold- 
drawn to the actor accustomed to have 
his applause served up hot and hot, and 
to take his failure in the shape of an 
audible hiss. This want of the guidance 
of educated and independent opinion may 
be traced among audiences as well as 
actors. They have become as washy and 
languid as the critics—at least in their 
tolerance of what is bad in taste and mis- 
taken in conception or execution. They have 
lost the power of ‘‘ damning” which our 
fathers and grandfathers exercised so sternly. 
They are often over-loud in their applause; 
but its vehemence does not make up for its 
want of discrimination. 

We venture to select, in this paper, some 
among the many mischievous stage in- 
fluences which an honest and hardy critic 
would have to assail. Many may think 
it strange that we do not put ‘‘sensation ” 
at the head of them; but, detestable as 
the word is, and wide as is the range of 
vulgar catch-penny tricks and degrading 
means of effect which it has been made to 
cover, ‘‘ sensation,” as now applied to the 
theatre, includes a great deal that is good 
and commendable, as well as a great deal 
that;is vicious and vulgarizing. The word is 
used indiscriminately for such plays as ‘‘ The 
Hidden Hand” at the Olympic, “The Streets 


| of London” at the Princess’s, and ‘‘ The 


Drames of the Win8-Shop” at the Adelphi, 
than which nothing can be wider asunder in 
the elements of effect resorted to or the 
use made of them by the artists engaged. 
There has certainly not been seen on the 
London stage by this generation a more 
graceful, intelligent, and delicately conceived 

ersonation than that of Lady Penarven by 
Miss Kate Terry, in the first of the pieces. 
Nor have we ever seen a drama in which the 
horror of a repulsive central incident was 
more artistically brought out, by means more 
reconcileable with the fair conditions of 
stage effect, and less revolting to taste. 
The acting, independently of Miss Kate 
Terry’s admirable performance—which ought 
to attract all London, if desert is to be 
the measure of success—has more of that 
completeness which is the greatest merit of 
the French stage and the most glaring 
want of our own, than can be seen in 
any performance now to be witnessed in 
London. The scenery, costuming, and 
mounting of the piece aré all in excellent 
taste and keeping; but they never interfere 
with the interests of situation and passion on 
which the action turns. 

Yet the piece is called “‘ sensational,” in 
common with ‘The Streets of London,” in 
which, without any especial merit in the 
individual actors, or any other ensemble than 
that which ineyitably results from a set of 
people acting together during a long run, 
crowds have been attracted by two scenes— 
literally—not scenes of the dramatist’s 
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invention, but the scene-painter’s and 
stage-machinist’s contrivance—a night-view 
near Charing Cross, and the burning of a 
ao with an extraordinary effect of ‘‘ patent 

Here the public go to see something which 
only belongs accidentally to the playhouse—a 
very commendable triumph of represeatative 
art, but which would be as much in place 
at the Diorama or the Colosseum as at the 
Princess’s Theatre. 

The-Adelphi piece illustrates another form 
of sensation, that derived from the most 
repulsive incidents, springing from a common 
root—-strong drink. The English adapter has 
followed his French original slayishly—even 
to calling the piece ‘‘ Drames of the Wine- 
Shop” (‘*Drames du Cabaret” being its 
French title); but the “effects” which 
attract all Paris fail to interest in the 
Strand. The reason is obvious. The kind 
of English public that relishes these strong 
meats wants them of English cut and dress- 
ing. The ox may be the beuf gras of the 
Boulevard, but even his prime joints must be 
trimmed for sale in the English market by a 
knowing hand, and served up by one who has 
the secret of John Bull’s tastes. Mr. Bouci- 
cault, the adapter of ‘‘ The Streets of London,” 
knows this. The original French is ‘‘ Les 
Pauvres de Paris.” But, when he sells the 

iece for acting in Glasgow, Liv 1, Dub- 
in, or London, he transforms it into ‘‘ The 
Streets of Glasgow,” Liverpool, Dublin, or 
London, and so enlists in his service all 
the strong forces of local association and 
familiar nomenclature. 

The adapter of ‘‘ Les Drames du Cabaret” 
has followed his original step by step, and 
what was a real picture—howeveroverchar 
—of a kind of life in Paris, is presented to us 
in a ludicrously weak and inartistic, yet 
slavish, version before a public who knows 
nothing and cares nothing about the life 
thus exhibited. 

Probably Mr. Webster thought that, if he 
were not quick in bringing out his version, 
the subject would be snapped up by some 
other adapter, in defiance of his purchase from 
the French authors—for bond-fide adaptations 
are exempted from the protection of the 
international Copyright Acts and Orders in 
Council—and so hurried out his piece at the 
expense of everything like completeness in 
the execution. He has thrown away a good 
chance, and the comparative ineffectiveness 
of the drama is the best proof of the want of 
intelligence shown in the whole business. 

But ‘‘ sensation” is at the bottom of man 
virtues as well as sins in the dramatic wor 
of theday. It may be credited, in great mea- 
sure, with the increased attention to com- 
pleteness in the scene-painting, stage-machi- 
nery, and getting-up of pieces now-a-days; 
also with the greater attention to costume 
and accessories—with the abandonment of 
the old habit of frequent shifting of scenes, 
to the destruction of continuous interest and 
disregard of close construction—with the 
demand for interest as the first condition of 
success in a piece—and with the strong bent 
towards realism apparent both in choice of 
subject and in mode of presentation. 

A far more mischievous influence on the 
general character of our stage-plays, and the 
general merits of our London companies, 1s 
exercised by the system of stars, which has 
become as regularly a part of the London 
stage-world as it used to be of the provincial 
one. 

An actor like Mr. Sothern, or an actress 
like Miss Bateman, makes a great hit. For 
the season of their triumph everything is sub- 
ordinated tothem. The er. lies, happy, 
on his oars. He need not look out for new 
plays, or new combinations of old ones, for 
months and months. He is careless of the 
merits of his stock a anything is good 
enough to play second fiddle to the “star.” 


The enormous proportion of the receipts -. 


swallowed up by the “star” justifies him in 
cutting down his expenses under every other 
head to the closest margin. Rehearsals are" 
iven up; actors get slovenly and careless ; 
they feel they are only holding up the train * 
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of the great man or woman, and lose heart 
in themselves and respect for their public. 
The long runs of the same — remove the 
opportunities, which more frequent changes 

the bill supply, for hard work, study, and 
discipline ri gy = of the actor’s powers. 


The ‘‘star’s”’ iarities, defects of pronun- 
ciation, or Svat, manner, become points | 


forimitation ; for actors are naturally the most 
simious of human beings. The public gets 
blasé to everything like the level performance 
of plays by a well-trained ‘‘ stock” company— 
not forced up by newspaper-puffs, huge 
posters, the broadcast sowing of orders, and 
all the other arts by which a ‘‘star’s’’ rays are 
kept blazing, if there be any appearance of 
their getting dim, or, even without this, from 
the mere influence of the Transatlantic usages, 
among which some of the most brilliant of 
these stage-planets began to shine. 

These ‘‘starry influences” we believe sin- 
cerely to be among the most mischievous now 
at work in the London theatres. One con- 
sequence has been the fostering of the indivi- 
dual sense of importance among actors till it 
has become.almost impossible to form and 
keep together a really efficient working com- 
pany for any length of time. And, without a 
well-composed company, worked together for 
a long period, under the most energetic and 
intelligent oO CY and stage-m er- 
ship, it is impossible to get that wholeness of 
effect which we can only describe by the 
French word ‘‘ ensemble,” and for perfect 
examples of which we must still go to Paris. 

Another mischief-working influence is that 
of actor-managers and manageresses, when 
their theatrical position or accidental circum- 
stances enable them to take the lead in the 
pose produced at the theatres they manage. 

arewell, when this is the case, to all chance, 
not only for any rival of the great man or 
woman, but for any one in whom the dimmest 
“ane van of future rivalry can be detected 

y the lynx-eye of theatrical jealousy. There 
is no artifice too tortuous, no piece of spite 
too petty, no form of persecution too cruel to 
be resorted to by these theatrical Amurats 
against any possible successor to the throne, 
however remote the possibility of succession. 
There is no sacrifice of self-interest that will 
not cheerfully be made tothe insatiable demon 
of self-loye, whose very throne seems to be the 
heart of a player. The success of a piece and 
the hopes of a season will be kicked down, 
without a regret, as an offering to this Moloch. 
And of course all the interests of art, as well 
as all the principles of good management, 
kick the bucket. It is unfortunate that, 
just as it is hardly possible for any but a 
dramatic author to be a really consummate 
dramatic critic, so itis hardly possible for any 
but an actor to be heart and soul a manager. 
And yet it is not more hard to find a dra- 
matic writer who will honestly do the work 
of a dramatic critic than it is to find an 
actor who will make an able and intelligent 
manager. As a rule, the actor, to be capable 
of filling this place, must be himself, in some 
sense, a subordinate performer. And it 
seems asking almost toc much of human 
nature—as one sees it in the theatre at least 
—to require that he should continue content, 
now he is manager, with the parts he would 
have been glad to fill while a salaried actor. 

There are other evil influences, many of 
them contingent on those monster ones which 
we have principally dwelt upon in this 
paper, and on which, did space permit, much 
might be said. One is the great slovenliness 
of rehearsals in our theatre. Another is the 
practice of calls between the acts, or at the 
close of a 
in 


indirect mischiefs of this practice, in encou- 
ae ete, cabals, and ill-will amon 
are 
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We have by no means exhausted the enu- 
meration of points which would form so many 
texts for a fearless and strict theatrical critic. 
Such a one is sadly wanted; the stage never 
needed a tonic more. There are many in- 
dications of returning health, amid its 
symptoms of weakness and functional de- 
rangement; but it is precisely at that point 
‘on the way to convalescence at which bitters 
may be exhibited with the most magical 
effect. A course of really good theatrical 
criticism—say in the Jimes—would at this 
moment, as the doctors say, work ‘‘like a 
charm ” alike on the managers, the authors, 
and the actors of our theatres; and, what is 
more, we believe that the best managers, 
actors, and authors would be sincerely glad 
to see it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
GRANT’S AFRICA. 


A Walk across Africa; or, Domestic Scenes from 
my Nile Journal. By James Augustus Grant, 
Captain H.M. Bengal Army, Fellow and Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) 

APTAIN GRANT tells us that he has 

written this volume at the suggestion 

of personal friends who had seen his journals, 
wa also at the express wish of his leader, 
the late Captain Speke. He now offers them 
to the public with considerable reluctance 
and anxiety, feeling that a full narrative 
of the journey has already been laid be- 
fore the world. We can, however, assure 
Captain Grant that his diffidence is quite 
uncalled for. This volume is a supplementary 
record of great value and of considerable 
intrinsic merit. It is by no means a repe- 
tition of what Captain Speke has already 
told us, but a narrative of the same scenes 
by an independent observer. It checks and 
defines what we have heard before, and 
largely extends our information. Lastly, 
the volume has been written with far more 
literary care than any other account of the 
journey, and it contains many phrases of 
peculiar raciness and originality. 

The affectionate and loyal disposition of 
Captain Grant towards his leader 1s apparent 
in many — of the book. It is now, 
he says, a melancholy satisfaction to him 
to think that not a shade of jealousy or dis- 
trust, or even ill-temper, ever came between 
them during their wanderings and inter- 
course. So, again, when Speke left him 
sick at Karagwe, and departed for Uganda, 
he remarks :— 

At first sight this appeared to some persons at 
home as an unkind proceeding, leaving a helpless 
“brother” in the heart of Africa; but my com- 
panion was.not the man to be daunted; he was 
offered an escort to the north, and all tender 
feelings must yield to the necessities of the case. 
“ Strike while the iron is hot” applies to Africa 
more appropriately than to any country I know ; 
another such opportunity might never occur, and, 
had the traveller's determination of character been 
softened, and had he not proceeded without me 
at that time, we might never again—-so little upsets 
the mind of an African chief—have had the road 
open to us. 


Lastly, when on the route from Uganda 
to Unyoro, and, as usual, barely masters of 
their movements, Speke resolved to leave 
their caravan at any risk, in order to strike 
the river at its point of issue from the lake. 
On this occasion Oaptain Grant says:— 


Speke asked me whether I was able to make a 
flying march of it along with him, while the bag- 
gage might be sent on towards Unyoro. At that 
time I was positively unable to walk twenty miles 
a day, especially miles of Uganda marching, 
through bogs and over rough ground. I there- 
fore yielded reluctantly to the necessity of our 
parting; and I am anxious to be explicit on this 
point, as some have hastily inferred that my com- 
panion did not wish me to share in the gratifica- 
tion of ep *- e river. Nothing could be more 
contrary to fact. My health alone prevented me 
from accompanying Speke. 

It was when three-fourths of this book had 
been reg oro that the startling intelligence 
of poor Speke’s death reached the author. 
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He thereupon remarks as follows, very justly 
and very affectionately, of his old friend :—~ 


My fellow-traveller had a thorough knowledge 
of the country, loved its inhabitants, was a prac- 
tical ornithologist, and would have aided me with 
his views on all topographical questions. Added to 
a singular adaptation for the work he had made 
choice of—arising partly from his imperturbable 
temper and great patience—Captain Speke was, in 
private life, pure-minded, honourable, regardless 
of self, and equally self-denying, with a mind 
always aiming at great things and above every 
littleness. He was gentle and pleasing in manner, 
with almost childlike simplicity, but at the same 
time extremely tenacious of purpose. This was 
strikingly displayed in his recent efforts to prose- 
cute his work in Africa, which, had he lived, he 
would ultimately have accomplished. 


It has been a frequent subject of remark 
that Oaptain Speke, whether from mal- 
adroitness or by intention, never gave suffi- 
cient prominence to Captain Grant's share in 
the conduct of the expedition. Had Grant 
been a vain man, it would have been an 
irresistible temptation to him to seize the 
opportunity of authorship, to expressorimply . 
his annoyance. But there is not such a 
thing as a querulous sentence in the volume. 
There is not in it the faintest display of self- 
seeking, or of any other kind of pretension. 
On the contrary, its expressions are those of 
an affectionate and chivalrous gentleman, 
who maintains with unswerving fidelity the 
fair reputation of his former leader. 

Captain Grant’s descriptions of Africa have 
the freshness natural to a traveller who had 
never before been thrown among negroes. 
He points his descriptions of their character 
by comparing them with the Hindoos, with 
whom he was familiar. Thus— 

Our table - attendant .... was a thorough 
African, so opposite to what an Indian servant is. 
Ever naked from head to waist (and looking gross 
with fatness), he would come up to “lay the 
table,” whistling or singing, with a bunch of 
knives, spoons, ai.d forks in his hand; having 
placed the tin lids and pots at our feet, he would 
squat on the ground beside them and dole out our 
dinner. Should he have to clean your plate, a 
bunch of grass or a leaf is generally within his 
reach; and, if he has to remove the plate, he 
seldom returns without wiping his mouth. He 
chaffs his comrades as he sits by you; and, dinner 
over, you see him eating with your spoons, and 
drinking out of the teapot or the spout of the 
kettle. 

Grant has always a sympathizing word for 
the negroes: they are so joyous and reck- 
less, and so like overgrown children : —— 
dancing, singing, or fighting, and utterly 
careless of the morrow. e has many 
charming descriptions of village scenes in the 
earlier part of his journey, all marked by 
sociability, noisy fun, and busy work. From 
Zanzibar to Karagwe, the negroes are of 
the type of Topsy, in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
They have strong attachments. Those who 
had been separated by slavery from their 
parents in childhood became deyoted to 
some one, it might be to their first master, 
whom they continued to look upon as their 
protector and adviser. ‘‘On my directing 
that a party of five should proceed ahead for 
orders, one man stepped forward and volun- 
teered. His pupil-child, or ‘ M’toto,’ at once 
made another volunteer, as he would not see 
his patron risk his life, or be put to incon- 
venience, without sharing danger himself.” 
The children are as fondly cared for by their 
mothers as in any other part of the world ; 
not a single instance is known of a mother 
selling her offspring. 

Speaking of the Wanyamuesi, he says :— 

The boys .... practised many manly games a3 
seen in ourown gymnasiums—such as jumping over 
sticks ; shooting, with bolted arrows, partridge or 
pigeon, or teaching small birds to sing; making 
model guns out of cane, going off with a trigger, 
and having’ cloud of sand for smoke ; copying our 
double-barrelled guns, and making them, with 
nipple, hammer, trigger, &c., out of mud, with 
cotton for the smoke. They had also made cross- 
bows; and generally they evinced great powers of 
imitation. 


Grant’s description of the more highly 





organized kingdom of Uganda fully co 
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what Captain Speke has told us of the 
courtesy and ceremony of the people, and 
of the extraordinary cruelty of their king. 
A native informant, speaking of M’tesa, 
said :— 

It was not.from any love he had for deatruction 
of life, as he was an amiable young man, but from 
its being the ancient custom of the country; and, 
were it not done, the fear was that the people 
would become rebellious. Besides which, was not 
the country as with people P—did it not 
abound with food ?—did they not love the king’s 
rule and prefer his sentence of death to a natural 
one, as being more princely? 

The people of Uganda are as merry astheir 
neighbours, but are thoroughly well drilled 
to pace They have been more broken 
into habits of order than any other Africans 
we have ever read of. It really seems as 
though there existed some art of government, 
frightfully tyrannical and bloody to our ideas, 
but nevertheless grateful to theirs, which 
might convert an African people into a re- 
spectable nation. The kings of Uganda have 
gone some way towards the solution of the 
problem. 

A large part of Captain Grant’s book—and 
that the most interesting—describes his stay 
in Uganda and Karagwe. We do not give 
extracts from this, because his anecdotes 
closely resemble, while they reinforce, those 
oni given to us by Speke. 

It will be recollected that Grant suffered 
from a terribly diseased knee, and in that 
state was carried in a litter from Karagwe to 
Uganda, four months after Speke had parted 
from him. He says :— 


On our journey the'stretcher was changed 
from the head to the shoulder of the Waganda, 
who went at the rate of six miles an hour, jostling 
and ene my limb unmercifully. The coach - 
and-four, as I may term it, was put down every 
mile, or less, that the bearers might rest, laugh, 
joke, and make a deafening sound with their 
onan J language, beating their tongues to the 
roofs of their mouths... .. If a grove of plan- 
tain was by the side of the path, it could not be 
resisted ; off all would dash at the fruit, eat and, 
carry away as much as they were able, sometimes 
politely offering me a share, or more frequently 
remaining so long away, as I lay on the stretcher, 
that it became irritating. The best way was to 
join as much as possible with them in their frolics ; 
my men did so, and enjoyed the march extremely. 


This volume is a quarry whence ethno- 
— and others will derive a large number 
of valuable facts. It is not at all easy to do 


justice to a description, so full as this is of 


interesting and varied detail, in the small 
space we can afford to its review. 

So much controversy has arisen on the 
subject of Miani’s tree, asto whether that seen 
by Speke and Grant was or was not the tree 
on which Miani cut his name, at the furthest 
— of his journey, that the following 

efinite statement will be very acceptable to 
geographers. 

Within sight of Apildo stands a tamarind-tree 

wee or four miles from the right bank of the 
Nile, at 3° 344 N. lat., and 32° E. long. The Turks 
informed us that a European had, two years pre- 
viously, accompanied them from Gondokoro as far 
as this point, and had returned to Egypt from 
hence because the rains were heavy, and he had 
not sufficient escort to push further south. They 
did not know his name, but they described him as 
having a long beard, and said we should find his 
name cut upon the tree. My notes on the Ist 
February, 1863, are as follows regarding it :-—“ I 
Visited the tree, on which a European had cut 
some letters, but they were so indistinct that I 
walked twice round it before I could distinguish 
them. They were grown over with a thorny 
creeper and bark, and had been merely scratched 
im the wood. They appeared like—AlAA. The 
centre letters were I and A, and the outer ones 
either A without the stroke, or part of W. Nails 
seem to have been extracted; and to read it pro- 
perly I had to stand upon some lower branches.” 

at once concluded that the traveller was not 
English, because his letters were not deeply cut into 
the tree, as an Englishman would have done it, 
and also because the letters were curiously formed. 
ye illegible letters without strokes were scored 

thus,—\\,—as a foreigner writes the capital 
letter M. Not until we reached Khartoom did 
we find out for certain who this traveller must 
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have been. His name was MIANI (Miani), a 
native of Venice, who has protested against our 
Nile being the proper Nile, because we have placed 
his tree in a position of latitude and longitude 
(obtained by daily observations) different to what 
he made it without scientific instruments. 

There seems no room for doubt that Speke 
and Grant have been correct in regard to 
Miani’s furthest position. On other geo- 
graphical matters this volume does not pro- 
fess to add to our information. The incon- 
gruity is, however, again forced upon our 
notice between the small size of the river at 
Gondokoro compared to the large size of the 
Kitangule, and the numerous other streams 
crossed between Karagwe and Uganda, 
that feed the lake, to say nothing of subse- 
quentaffluents. On the hypothesesadvocated 
by Captain Burton, among others that the 
Luta Nzige contributes the outpour of the 
distant Tanganyika, as wellas that due to its 
own basin, the incongruity becomes yet more 
astonishing. Notwithstanding all the labours 
of Speke and Grant, the continuity of the 
Nile with the Nyassa is not an ascertained 
fact. Our knowledge of the river-system 
of Central Africa is exceedingly imperfect. 
There seems nothing in the data we as yet 

ossess to make it impossible that the 

yanza and the Tanganyika may both have 
their outlet on the Western Coast of Africa, 
and that the source of the Nile may be 
altogether short of them, and be situated 
between the first and the third degree north 
of the equator. 








LORD DERBY’S ILIAD. 


The Iliad of Homer, rendered into English Blank 
Verse. By Edward, Karl of Derby. In Two 
Volumes. (Murray.) 


{SECOND NOTICE.] 


N our late comments upon the newest 
translation of Homer we fulfilled what 

we think to be the first duty of the critic, in 
giving our readers the opportunity of forming 
their own judgment upon Lord Derby’s work 
by copious extracts from it; but, this being 
done, it is now time to consider more closely 
the skill of the workmanship; and we propose 
to examine in detail a well-known andalready 
cited passage, comparing it with the perform- 
ance of other distinguished translators ; and 
let us, while we do so, bear in mind how 
difficult the task is of translating poetry— 
how hard it is to seize the living fire and 
transplant it still a-glow from one language 
to another. Dr. Johnson has py 
explained to us, in his ‘‘ Rasselas,” how 
almost impossible it is to be a poet; and, 
without his explanation, we might acknow- 
ledge, and partly understand, the case; for 
the poet’s genius is so rare among men that 
coarser and commoner humanity is willing to 
worship it, as a portion of the distinctly 
divine essence, as a radiance of divinity yet 
permitted to haunt the earth to open outto her 
glimpses of Paradise. It were a pity if the 
inspiration so seldom granted to one man were 
confined altogether to the expression of one 
language: it is well to try to make the music 
resound in distant shores and to distant ages 
—to persuade the luminous ether to vibrate 
in foreign atmospheres, to bring light to 
those who sit in darkness. To attempt 
this is to attempt a high service worthy 
of honour and gratitude, for the comple- 
tion of which some of our noblest moral 
qualities are called into play. The appre- 
ciation of the poet entails the spint of 
self-sacrifice, for the translator must re- 
ligiously render the thought of another man, 
preferring it to his own; he must also have 
constancy of purpose, enduring energy, and 
patient resolution ; and he must add to these 
things a perfect integrity, a fine, subtle, and 
full sympathy with another man’s soul, and 
an exact understanding of the words in which 
he reveals it, with the power of sending out 
his own words, too, in sympathetic music. 
These are some few of the ingredients which 
he must fling into the cauldron if he would 
have his invocations answered, and his spirits 
obedient. When all these requirements are 
considered, it will appear that a perfect trans- 
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lator is a not much less wonderful fact than a 


abe at and therefore, in his work, much 
imperfection should be allowed for, and all 
merit should be acknowledged and admired ; 
—indeed, a just admiration is the worthiest 
exercise of the critic’s faculties. It is well 
said by the author of ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde” 
that ‘admiration is never thrown away upon 
the mind of him who feels it, except when it 
is misdirected or blindly indulged.” But 
the hurry of the present age, with its in- 
tolerance of prolonged attention and refiec- 
tion, leads both to the injustice of unmiti- 
ted contempt and the dotage of unquali- 
ied admiration. To guard against either 
extreme, we must take time to think. In 
the long roll of Homer’s translators some 
have. been also original poets: among 
Englishmen, Dryden, Pope, and Cowper; 
and even Sotheby was in some sort a poet, 
Tennyson has translated only one passage, 

It is this passage which now invites our 
special consideration—the famous lines which 
close the eighth book of the Iliad. Before 
proceeding to the examination of the different 
versions, we will give a literal prose transla- 
tion for the benefit of general readers, in this 
respect following the example of that fine 
critic Professor Wilson; nor can we dq 
better than make use of that with which ho 
has already furnished us, although there are 
one or two inaccuracies to be marked even in 
his prose. 

But they, greatly elated, upon the space 

between the two armies, 

Sat all the night; and many fires were burning 

to them. 

But, as when the stars in Heayen, around the 

shining moon, 

Shine beautiful, when the air is windless, 

And all the eminences appear, and pinnacles of 

the heights, - 

And groves ; and the ‘immeasurable firmament 

bursts (or expands) from below, 

And all the stars are seen, and the shepherd 

rejoices in his heart ;— 

So numerous, between the ships and tho streams 

of Xanthus, 

The fires of the Trojans burning their fires 

appeared before Troy. 

For athousand fires were burning on the plain ; 

and by each 

Sat fifty (men) at the light of the blazing fire. 

And the horses, eating white barley and oats, 

Standing by the chariots, awaited the beautiful 

throned Aurora. 


The adverb ‘‘ greatly,” in the first line, is 
redundant—for ‘‘ with high thoughts,” which 
the word “‘ elated” expresses sufficiently, is 
recisely what Homer says; and, in the sixth 
ine, there is something left out—for Homer 
says, ‘‘ and from Heaven breaks upward the 
immeasurable firmament ;’’ but otherwise the 
lines are here exactly rendered; and let us 
see how the poets deal with them. Let 
Chapman, as the eldest, head the list, and 
introduce us to this fine night-scene in the 
tented field. 
CHAPMAN. 


And spent all night in open field; fires round 
about them shined. 
As when about the silver moone, when air is free 
from winde 
And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams high 
rospects and the brows 
Of all steepe hills and pinnacles thrust up 
themselves for showes ; 
And even the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their 
sight 
When the unmeasured firmament bursts to dis- 
close her light, 
And all the signs in Heaven are seen that glad 
the shepherd’s heart ; 
So many fires disclose their beames, made by the 
Trojan part 
Before the face of Illion ; and her bright turrets 
showed. 
A thousand courts of guard kept fire ; and every 
guard allowed 
Fiftie stout men, by whom their horse eat oats 
and hard white corn; 
And all did wilfuily expect the silver-throned 
morne, 
Here there is much to be condemned and 
little to be praised: the rhymes are felt to be 
payncnoesen and unnatural, net - labour 
to produce them is perhaps in cause 
of feeble and unfaithful expression, such as 
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we find in the rendering of the beautiful line 
describing the eminences in light; the pin- 
nacles which thrust up themselves for shows 
not only have a personality imparted to them 
which the Greek does not justify, but a 
disagreeable personality ; there is an actual 
charge of personal vanity inVolyed in their 
resolute exhibition of themselves, whereas it 
was not they who thrust themselves forward, 
but the moon, whose kindly light invited 
attention to them ;—so that the fault we find 
here is not merely one of inaccuracy, but of 
an image that is essentially bad. The bright 
turrets of Troy and the thousand courts of 
guard keeping fires, and every guard being 
allowed fifty stout men, are ail things of 
Chapman’s own invention, which help to 
deprive the picture of its force and simplicity 
and to make us feel it a pleasure to turn to 
another translator. Let us ponder awhile 
upon , 
” FOP : Poprz. 
The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er io eae pure azure spreads her sacred 
ight, 
when not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees 2 yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s bead ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their 


rays : 
The lone reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
oe umbered arms, by fits, thick flashes 
send : 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 


Here is an astonishing quantity of ampli- 
fication. Homer does not mention that the 
moon is a refulgent lamp, with a sacred 
light; he simply says that her shining is 
beautiful when the air is still; he does not 
talk about the planets rolling, or about the 
glowing pole; he has not a word about a 
yellower verdure on the dark trees, nor is 
yellower verdure true to nature; he does 
not s of the consciousness of the swains, 
and their estimation of the usefulness of the 
ight; nor of long reflections from the fires, 
gleaming and trembling on walls and spires; 
nor of thousand piles gilding dusky horrors, 
shooting shady lustre; nor of fifty 
with umbered arms sending thick flashes ; 
nor does he tell us that the horses neighed. 
In short, Pope and Homer differ as much in 
their account of this night before Troy as 
historians generally differ in their represen- 
tations of the same event; and, if each had 
stood to see it, each afterwards giving his 
own distinct impression of the scene, we 
should not have been rised at the un- 
likeness: we should haye said, ‘‘ Well, it is to 
be expected; no two people ever do see the 
same thing with the same eyes.” But it 
ge ig astonishing to reflect that the 
Eng description is intended to be a 
reproduction of the Greek. As far as the 
sin of departure from the original goes, this 
version far transcends Ohapman’s in its 
iniquity ; but it is more agreeable, and now 
and then one of its lines has a glow or a 
music in it which, if it does not resemble 
Homer, at least resembles poetry. We may 
look for more simplicity, if not more spirit, 
from Oowper. 

Cowrrr. 

Big with t purposes and proud, they sat 
Mot disarrayed, bur in fair form Mina 
Of even and watched their numerous fires. 
As when around the clear bright moon the 


stars 
Shine in fall splendour and the winds are 
The groves, the mountain tops, the headland 








Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 

The boundless blue, but ether opened wide 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered ; 

So numerous seem’d those fires the bank 

between 

Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 

In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand fires, 

Each watch’d by fifty warriors seated near. 

The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 

Chewing, and waiting till the golden-thron’d 

Aurora should restore the light of day. 

There is less here of wholly extraneous 
matter than in what Pope calls his transla- 
tion and what Professor Wilson calls his 
‘‘ slittering paraphrase ;” but still there is 
redundancy, and, with an air of simple and 

rhaps somewhat flat fidelity, there is a good 

eal of inaccuracy. ‘‘ Big with great pur- 
poses; not disarrayed, but in fair form dis- 
osed of even ranks,” has nothing to do with 

omer’s description; neither has ‘‘ Not a 
vapour streaks the boundless blue” a part in 
it; nor is ‘*‘ Hther opened wide all glitters” 
either exact or intelligible ; and, on the whole, 
there is an absence of harmony in the vyer- 
sification, and the expression of the idea is 
deficient in that. beauty which stimulates 
the imagination. But this translation is 
better than Sotheby’s of the samo passage, 
which is rather a paraphrase of Pope than 
of Homer, though in many other passages 
Sotheby is excellent. 

Lord Derby’s version is more faithful than 
any of the preceding ones, and there is no 
appearance of labour to make it so; the 
meaning is clear and the English is good. 
Let him speak for himself. 


Lorp Drrsy. 

As when in Heay’n, around the glitt’ring moon 

The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 

And ev’ry crag, and ey’ry jutting peak 

Stands boldly forth, and ev’ry forest glade; 

Evy’n to the gates of Heav’n is open’d wide 

The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 

Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd’s heart. 

So bright, so thickly scatter’d o’er the plain 

Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 

And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watch-fires 

blaz’d. 

A thousand fires burnt brightly ; and round each 

Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare; 

With store of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tether’d horses stood 

Beside the cars, and waited for the morn. 

Here there is very little inaccuracy to be 
noted. It may be doubted whether the 
jutting peaks standing boldly forth quite 
conveys Homer’s meaning, or whether the 
word ‘‘ sharply’ might not do it better; and 
the tethering of the horses and the ruddy 

lare are additions which appear to be made 

or the exigences of the metre; but, on the 
whole, Lord Derby’s version of this passage 
might have been pronounced a masterpiece 
had not the hand of:a more powerful master 

iven us a translation, complete in truth and 

eauty, containing in itself the essence of 
Homer and the essence of poetry. 

TENNYSON. 

And these all night upon the bridge of war 

Sat glorying; many a fire before them blazed: 

As when in Heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable Heavens 

Break open to their highest, and all the stars 

Shine, and the shepherd ae in his heart ; 

So many a fire between the ships and stream 

Of Xanthus blazed before the Tower of Troy, 

A thousand on the plain; and close by each 

Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 

And, champing golden grain, the horses stood 

Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn. 

Exact and harmonious in word and spirit, 
this translation fills the mind with admira- 
tion and the sense of truth. The emotions 
are affected to the point of religious exalta- 
tion by’*the image conveyed in the words, 

“ And the immeasurable Heavens 

Break open to their highest.” 

The — of the heart are stirred as b 
such a — in nature, with impulses whi 
carry us beyond the boundary of what we 
actually see; and this is the work of a poet 
—but it is also the work of an accurate 
translator: 
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If we view this night-scene of Tennyson’s 
as an original piece, it is a very beautiful 
one; if we consider it as a translation, it ig 
almost a miracle, for the golden ore looks ag 
if it came fresh from the mintage with its first 
stamp of beauty neither worn nor dimmed, 

Any sensitive eye glancing over Lord 
Derby’s version will be struck by the num- 
ber of elisions apparent in a few lines; and 
this is a fault which may be observed through- 
out his volumes. These elisions are ugly 
and, in the present day, unnecessary; for the 
mute e preceding the final d is, in ordinary 
parlance,actually mute—itssound is gradually 
dying away even in the reading-desk, where 
old habits linger to the last. 

We have dwelt at length on one passage in 
ordér to givea full comparison of Lord Derby’s 
version with other translations. We find 
him in this place equal, if not superior, to all 
the translators of the whole Iliad; and the 
general excellence of his work is sustained 
by a similar comparison of particular pas- 
sages throughout the poem. 








THE MYSTERIES OF THE VATICAN, 


The Mysteries of the Vatican; or, Crimes of the 
Papacy. From the German of Dr. Theodor 
Griesinger. Translated by E.8. Two Volumes. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 


dex author explains his purpose in writin 
these yolumes by denying that Papal 
dominion is a thing merely of the past. 
‘* Rather,” he says, ‘‘has it not, within the 
last ten years, shown renewed vitality, while 
it has employed all the means at its disposal 
in an attempt to conjure back to earth the 
darkness of the medieval ages? During 
this very decade has not all been done that 
priestly influence could effect to restore the 
ancient prestige of priestly rule? This 
triumph, too, has been secured: that, in 
certain circles, those who dare characterize 
priestly assumptions and ultramontane into- 
lerance in fitting terms are denounced as 
enemies of the Church; and thus, by a 
studied confusion of ideas, the opponent of 
Rome is condemned as a foe to religion.” 
The time has come, therefore, to utter his 
‘protest in the face of day, and see what 
may be in our power against the monstrous 
abuses of the Papal system.” It is from this 
point of view that he entreats the reader to 
regard the present work, which pretends to 
little actually original except its method of 
arrangement, but may be of interest and use 
as showing what the Popes from of old did 
and sought to do; and “ how, and by what 
means,” 

The ironical method in which the work 
is divided is well calculated to answer the 
intended purpose, and furnishes a significant 
commentary, without any necessary depar- 
ture from the recital of events. Thus the 
first book is devoted to the subject of ‘‘ Pope 
and Poverty,” and its several chapters de- 
scribe in turn the growth of the Christian 
fraternity from a presbytery to an episco- _ 
pacy, from persecution to power, from 

verty to wealth, from the catacombs to the 

atican itself—the riches and grandeur of 
which are told in feryid language. The 
means by which all tho treasures there 
amassed were obtained—gifts by grace, gifts 
by persuasion, ‘‘ gifts” by force, besides ex- 
actions and confiscations of various kinds— 
form the subject of the chapter following. 
In the next is treated the attainment of the 
large legacies and broad lands which, with 
the lawless use of the strength thus acquired, 
prepared the way for the temporal power. 
An examination of the imposition of ‘‘ Peters 
Pence,” of the institution of the ‘ Year of 
Jubilee and Plenary Indulgence,” and of 
the unscrupulous means resorted to for filling 
with untold wealth the Papal coffers, con- 
clude the picture of ‘‘ Pope and Poverty — 
a senna representation indeed ! 

‘Pope and Humility” gives an account 
of the development of the Papal idea; the 
establishment of the Papal monarchy, claim- 
ing to have jurisdiction over the whole of 
Christendom ; and a picture of the Papacy 
in its glory painted in yiyid colours. 
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the collection of canons and edicts now 
known as the ‘‘ Pseudo-Isidore” the author, 
who here enters more into argument than 
he is usually, wont to do, pronounces as 
follows :— 
Of a very different nature was a larger edition 
of canons and episcopal edicts made about the 
middle of the ninth century, and which bore the 
name of the good Bishop Isidore of Seville on its 
title-page ; it was the work now known as the 
* Pseudo-Isidore,’’* atissue of falsehoods contrived 
to serve the worldly ambition of the Papacy. 
Who really fabricated this new ecclesiastical codex 
is now quite unknown, though assuredly not he 
whose name it bore. It matters to us very little 
who was the forger, or whether he was, as many 
have supposed, a certain dean of Mayence Cathe- 
dral, or if more than one person was concerned in 
it: the forgery itself need alone occupy us. What 
is the purport of this “ Pseudo-Isidore” ? Simply 
an exaltation of the Papacy into an universal 
monarchy over all Christendom, It declares 
‘that God gave authority over Heaven and earth 
to the Roman see; that the Pope is the sole 
bishop of the Catholic (universal) Church, all 
others being but his agents and vicars; that to 
him, as the successor of St. Peter, it belongs to 
judge his brethren; that, in every theological 
question, appeal should be made to him as supreme 
guide ; and that neither synod nor council, or any 
convocation of the Church in its collective capa- 
city, shall have authority when not convened by 
Papal command, and its acts authenticated by 
Papal approval.” All this was now boldly set 
forth as “‘irrefragable Church canons ;’’ nor was 
the author yet satisfied: he further adds, “ All 
earthly sovereignties are properly subordinate to 
the Papal,” and says, literally rendered, “ Jesus 
Christ alone is king and priest, and after him 
cometh the Pope, whose power surpasseth that of 
kings, for kings must be consecrated through the 
popes, who have to render an account of the acts 
of kings before the Judgment Seat of God.t That 
the Church, founded, as it was, by Christ himself, 
is necessarily independent of all earthly poten- 
tates; that Christ alone, or his vicegerents, can 
hold authority over it, and therefore any infringe- 
ment of the authority of the Pope is an infringe- 
ment on the omnipotence of God.” In short, the 
canonical dogma was definitely enunciated, ‘“ Rex 
ego (Papa) sum Regum, lex est mea maxima 
legum ;"{ in plain English, “I, the Pope, am 
king above all kings, my law is above all laws” — 
making the Pope a rival or vice-God, whose will 
it behoved all Christendom to obey without ques- 
tion ; those who doubted his power would commit 
sacrilege ; those who were guilty of an overt act 
against it, a crime to be expiated only by their 
death. . . . Astounding enough it is how so 
shameless, so crude a tissue of lies as this 
“ Pseudo-Isidore” could have been recognized for 
600 years as the chief authority for the preroga- 
tives of the Church, bearing, as it did, its own 
refutation in well-nigh every page. The collec- 
tion commences with sixty letters from the earliest 
bishops of Rome, from Clement to Melchiades 
(anno 91 to 311), and attributes words and 
phrases to the holy men which were never in use 
earlier than the sixth century. Passages from 
the letters of Leo the Great and Gregory the 
Great (bishops of Rome) were quoted, though 
Leo had received the mitre in 440, and Grego 
in 590, some centuries after the date supposed. 
To complete the anachronism, these sixty letters 
were followed by certain edicts and canons, 
spurious and génuine mixed together ; and, in the 
former, which are all dated from the first centu- 
ries, reference is constantly made to “patriarchs,” 
archbishops, and even to popes, though any con- 
ception of such dignitaries did not exist until 
several hundred years later, and the very titles had 
not yet been invented. The work is written in a 
Latin so corrupt that every leaf betrays its monkish 
origin; Germanisms and barbarous idioms of all 
ds occur in it which were totally unknown to 
Italy of those first three hundred years. Tocom- 
plete the absurdity, passages from the Bible are 
uoted word for word after the translation of 
- Jerome, which had not been completed until 
anno 400, and several citations even from works 
written in the seventh century. There can, in 
t, be no question as to the spuriousness of the 





* The author was also called “ Isidoras Mercator, or Pec- 


Cator,” the “ chafferer and sinner ” 

_ t.“Solus Dominus Jesus Christus, Rex et Sacerd 
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book: the only point contestable is the actual 
date of its appearance. On the Papal side it was 
attributed to Bishop Isidore, of Seville, to give it 
greater moral credit; and possibly the majority 
of believers in the ninth and tenth centuries fully 
accepted this explanation. We, however, may 
feel assured it was not written before anno 830, 
as there are decrees cited in it- pronounced by the 
Synod of Paris in 829. Again; it could not have 
appeared after 857,as Charles the Bald appealed 
to “this monster historical sham,” as Weber calls 
it in that year, but in such a manner that we 
may conclude it was already well known. The 
“ Pseudo-Isidore” was thus probably fabricated 
between 830 and 857. There only then remains 
the question, Who was the fabricator? The 
reader will need little aid in finding an answer. 
Who would derive the greatest advantage from 
such a work P—the bishops of Rome; therefore 
it needs but little acumen to conclude that, if they 
did not actually write it with their own hands, to 
them its inspiration was due. The monstrous 
pretence of the Emperor Constantine’s gift to the 
successors of St. Peter made its appearance in the 
“ Pseudo-Isidore” for the first time—alone a suffi- 
cient refutation of the book and its assumptions. 
‘Pope and Chastity,” which forms the 
general Gis i of the four chapters contained 
in Book ., is a little difficult to discuss, 
and the illustrations of the author have been 
here and there somewhat modified by the 
translator. Still the pictures presented— 
confined for the most part to strict narration 
or record—are sickening enough, and the 
darkest shades are naturally in the one 
depicting the Borgias. 

The chapters called ‘Pope and Christian 
Charity ”’ consist of a narrative of the perse- 
cution of the early reformers by the Papacy, 
increasing in virulence as its power declined, 
but for a time having the effect of extirpating 
Protestantism throughout the kingdoms of 
Europe. The next book, called ‘‘ Pope and 
Infallibility,” is devoted to the period preced- 
ing the Great Schism and that of the Great 
Schism itself. As we are not performing the 
unnecessary task of following the author’s 
narration, but rather noting his treatment of 
the material with which he has to deal—a 
sufficient tribute to a work which lays so 
little other claim to originality—we may safely 
leave the Reformation to take care of itself. 

The sixth and last book is devoted to ‘‘ The 
Pope and Modern Days.” The several chap- 
ters describe the course of eyents from the 
death of Pius VI., a prisoner at Valence, and 
the setting up of the Papacy once more at 
the Vatican, by Napoleon Ir. to the present 
day. The conclusion at which he arrives— 
while admitting much in favour of the present 
occupant of St. Peter’s chair—is that ‘‘ The 
Popes change not, and never will change ;” 
that the evils are necessities of the system ; 
and that ‘‘now and for ever, war,-not peace 
— persecution, not toleration—hate, not love 
—are fruits of a concordat wherever Protes- 
tants are subjected to its influence, for the 
co-existence of the Papacy with a system of 
tolerance were an impossible paradox.” 

Of the manner of the work we have 
given some idea. It remains to be said 
that the writer generally expresses his 
opinions with moderation, placing his priu- 
cipal reliance upon the effective adjustment 
of more or less accepted facts. And, sup- 
posing him to be found wrong in his con- 
clusion that ‘‘the Popes cannot change,” 
his work would still be an exposition of the 
abuses of the system, and quite consistent 
with the maintenance of a just, fair, and 
tolerant spiritual rule in Rome. 








FAMILY NAMES. 


The Teutonic Name-system applied to the Family 
Names of France, England, and Germany. By 
Robert Ferguson, author of “ The River-Names 
of Europe,” “ Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains,” 
&c. (Williams and Norgate.) 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 


N a former notice of this work we remarked 
on the many and t difficulties which 
ixebled d 


lie at the very of the investigation 
undertaken by Mr. Ferguson. This inyesti- 


gation amounts, in fact, if it is to be of any 
value, to tracing the descent of our common 
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English surnames from remote ancestors, 
through a P seco of from eight to fourteen 
centuries, ugh all the various chan 
which may haye affected them during that 
pyr east 

10 work before us is founded on one 
published by Mr. Ferguson in 1848 under 
the title of ‘‘English Surnames and their 
Place in the Teutonic Family,” but so much 
changed in principles and in details that the 
author claims to have it considered as a new 
work. He says that it is now put forward 
as an attempt to connect the family names 
of France, England, and Germany, so far as 
the ancient Teutonic element in each is con- 
cerned, as members of one common family, 
and to form them into a definite system in 
accordance with the nomenclature of the old 
Germans. He undertakes to show that, as 
the Saxons and other German tribes are repre- 
sented in the names of England and Germany, 
so are the old Franks represented in the 
present names of France. And he further 
undertakes to show that in each case this 
correspondence does not consist in the 
casual resemblance merely of individual 
names, but is to be traced in the coincidence 
of a complete and connected system common 
both to the old peoples and the new. Wedo 
not think that Mr. choy ape has succeeded 
in demonstrating either the existence of such 
a system or its coincidence, so far as English 
names are concerned. In fact, the weak 
point of the book lies in the absence of proof 
of this connected system common to the old 
Saxon settlers and the medieval and modern 
English—the almost total want of evidence to 
connect the older with the supposed newer 
forms of the same word. 

A system which derives the English Carrier 
from the Old German garahari, spearman ; 
Shark from Old Norse, serkr, a shirt of mail ; 
Hare, Harry, Harrow, Cherry, Herring, from 
the Gothic hari, an army, or the Old Norse 
hior, Anglo-Saxon heon, a sword; Slack, 
Slow, Sly, Slight, from the Gothic slahan, to 
slay, and Anglo-Saxon slitta, contention, 
requires to 1% supported by a sufficiently 
well-authenticated series of names connect- 
ing the modern with the more ancient form. 
In some instances, undoubtedly, Mr. Fer- 
guson does exhibit a connexion between the 
newer and the older form; but, in the vast 
majority, this connexion rests on little better 
than a similarity in sound. Wemay readily 
admit that the English Denolf represents the 
Anglo-Saxon Denewulf; and, when we find 
upon documentary evidence that a place now 
known as Goodluck’s Close was formerly 
called Guthlae’s Close, we are satisfied that 
the former name is acorruption of the latter ; 
but the fact that there was once an Old Norse 
Thorgautr, and in Domesday Book a Turgot, 
is no evidence that the Thoroughgood of the 
Post-office Directory is a corruption of the 
former name. In fact, the process adopted 
by Mr. Ferguson is the simplest imaginable, 

e obtains from charters or reco older 
than the eleventh century a series of old 
Teutonic names—Norse, Frisian, Old High 
German, or Anglo-Saxon—and another 
series of English names from the London 
Post-office Directory for 1863. These are the 
two ends of the chain, and Mr. Ferguson 
draws chiefly upon his imagination for the 
intervening links. These, in truth, have no 
real existence. Certain old Teutonic names 
haye survived the political chan of a 
thousand years, and retain altogether, or in 
close representation, their ancient forms. 
The English Godwin and Sibbald are, no 
doubt, the Saxon Godwine and Sigebald, of 
which latter the Old German form is Siebold ; 
but why should Harris be supposed to be @ 
diminutive of the Gothic hart, an army, or 
Herring a patronymic of the same form? 
Mr. Ferguson, in short, substitutes similarity 
in form for identity in substance. Such a 
process is a step backwards in phil 
investigations, and almost carries us to 
the days of Jacob Bryant, when a score of 
monosyllables were deemed sufficient for the 
interpretation of names in 
tongue under heaven. There is, in fact, no 
limit to the extent to which such a process 
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may be carried. A gentleman who is fre- 
quently introduced to the notice of the police 
magistrate is known in the circle in which 
he moves by the name of Faxey. Acursory 
inquirer might pass this name over as an 
unintelligible nickname; one more curious 


might look upon it as a derivation from fake, 
to prig. By 


. Ferguson’s theory it would 
be at once referred to the Old Mares Saxi, 
Anglo-Saxon fear, hair, which a reference to 
thenames of Odin’shorses—Skinfaxi, ‘‘shinin 

mane,” and Hrimfaxi, ‘‘ frosty worm ogee | 
render complete and convincing. Faxey’s 
bosom friend and companion is Rummy, a 
name which Mr. Ferguson, on the authority 
of Férstemann, derives from the Old German 
hrom, hruam, glory; and so we may go on 
through the nda to the Newgate Calendar. 
He urges that, although the dialects of 
these various tribes were fused into one 
common language, there was no such fusion 
of their names, which, in all their dialectic 
varieties, still stand in the London Directory. 

“English names,” he says, “ have not shared 

| passu with the changes which have taken 
place in the English language. The reason of 
this must be obvious to any one who considers 
the subject. When a word changes, it changes 
—, because there is only one standard of 
the language. But this is not the case with names ; 
one man’s name is no rule for another’s, and each 
name separately resists innovation on its own 
account. Names do change—because the same 
principles of phonetic mutation affect them, but 
only individually and partially. Hence we have 
them in all stages, pure Anglo-Saxon, wholly 
English, and half-way between the two. In our 
names Nagle and Nail we have the Anglo-Saxon 
negel and the English nail; in our names Weg 
and Way we have the Anglo-Saxon weg and the 
English way; in Gum and Groom the Anglo- 
Saxon guma and the English groom. And, in the 
names Fuggle, Fuel, Fowell, and Fowle, we have 
all the stages of mutation from the Anglo-Saxon 
Sugel to the English fowl.” 

This reasoning, ingenious as it is, fails to 
produce conviction, because it assumes as 
proved the very matter which demands proof 
—the fact that the English*name Nail is 
derived from the Saxon nagel, or Fuel from 
Sugel. It is possible, perhaps probable, that 
they are so derived; but it is also quite 
possible that the English Nail may be a 
corrupt descendant of our Irish Neale, and 
that Fuel may be a euphonistic improve- 
ment of fool. In the absence of documentary 
evidence, the connexion is a mere specula- 
tion. Perhaps it is not possible to do for 
English surnames what the Germans have 
done for family names of German origin. 
The extremely mixed character of the 

ple of these islands, the change in our 

nguage from the Saxon of Alfred to the 
English of Chaucer, and from the English of 
Chaucer to that of Addison, offer almost in- 
superable difficulties. We can quite believe 
that, had it been possible to offer more satis- 
factory evidence on the subject, it would not 
have been passed over by the zealous and 
industrious research of Mr. Ferguson. He 
has certainly not neglected any of the appa- 
ratus of the philological art. As the Gor - 
manic settlers in Britain were composed of 
offshoots of many German tribes, so Mr. 
Ferguson has liberally availed himself of the 
m of letter-changes which has been 

wn to exist for the different branches 

of the Teutonic race. Thus an English sur- 
ame may assume no less than eight forms, 
econ as it is to be referred to a High or 
, or to a Frankish orgin ; 
to which are to be added the series of chan 






induced by a either in the internal or 
the terminal vowel. 
Mr. Fe n is probably right in attri- 


buting to the frequently recurring surnames 
of Bill, Jack, Watt, &c., a different origin to 
that generally given to them. He considers 

m to be not f iar short forms of Wil- 






Len 





‘| Teutonic origin of the word; 





Old German word signifying ‘‘ gentleness.” 
Pilgrim, again, is a name whose meaning is 
sufficiently clear, derived from the Latin 
peregrinus ; and the reasons for its application 
or assumption are obvious. Why, then, 
should we be called upon to believe that the 
name has no reference to travel or wander- 
ing in foreign parts, but derived from an 
Old German Biligrim (Bil the fierce), and 
that Bill, Billy, Pill, Pillow, and Pilot come 
from the same source? 

There is a class of English surnames evi- 
dently derived from occupation or handicraft, 
ending, for the most part, with the deriva- 
tive termination er, or with the word wright. 
The greater number of them Mr. Ferguson 
believes to be merely accidental coincidences. 
Names bearing so natural and satisfactory a 
meaning in themselves as clothier, collier, 
carter, harper, are referred to clothar, the 
illustrious; col, a helmet; card, or gard, 
protection; and arp, an inheritance, or eorp, 
the tawny, a wolf. Wheeler is from weal, 
Laden yi whence came the Old Norse 
smith, Vélundr, or Weland, and the illus- 
trious Samuel Weller. This derivation Mr. 
Ferguson thinks is triumphantly supported 
by the fact that the name Houelleur, answer- 
ing to the English Wheeler, is found in 
Normandy—a circumstance which so much 
puzzled M. de Gerville that he wasdriven tothe 
shift of supposing it to have been introduced 
into Normandy during the thirty-two years’ 
occupation of Normandy by the English in 
the fifteenth century. Mr. Ferguson therefore 
sees no other possible mode of accounting 
for its presence in France than to ascribe it 
to a Teutonic root—weal, prosperity. Neither 
M. de Gerville nor Mr. Ferguson seems to 
have recollected that Brittany and Normand 
are contiguous provinces, and that the Cornish 
word Awél, which appears so frequently in 
the names of Cornish mines—Wheal Mary, 
Wheal Vor, &c.—means ‘‘ work,”’ ‘‘ labour ;” 
a word which, though not now found in the 
Breton dictionaries, having been supplanted 
by words of French origin, must once have 
been in use in Brittany. 

The assumption that the word wright, in 
such English compound-names as Arkwright, 
Boatwright, Cartwright, Woolwright, &c., is 
derived from rat, counsel, or rit, ride, is not 
likely to meet with general assent; and the 
English Verger, ‘‘the rod-bearer,”’ is very 
unnecessarily derived from the Old German 
name Werehari, ‘‘ the wolfman,” of the eighth 
century, from werg, a wolf. But the most 
remarkable feat which Mr. Ferguson has 
performed in this kind of assimilation is the 
derivation. of Tinker from an Old German 
Thincheri of the eighth century—a name 
supposed to be compounded of the Old 
Norse thing, a deliberative assembly, and 
hari, a warrior. 

We must not omit to notice a curious 
tar acne of Mr. Ferguson’s, derived from 

érstemann, that the terminal word less of 
many English surnames is not equivalent to 
thesame termination in theordinary adjectives 
**lawless,” ‘‘reckless,” ‘‘landless,’”’ ‘‘child- 
less,” &c., buthas, in propernames, thesenseof 
‘* learned,” from the Old Norse desa, to study, 
les, learned. In this view Lawless, as a name, 
means ‘‘ learned in the law,”’ Witiess means 
‘‘ wise,’ Bookless, ‘‘ book-learned.” This 
last has the support of the fact that the Old 
Norse has the very word békles, book-learned. 
The same difficulty exists here as throughout 
all these speculations. If we had a Legless 
in the eighth century, we might adopt the 
ut, if it first 
appears in English names of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, or still later, we can 
only suppose it means what it appears to 
mean, and that it is a sobriquet given to a 
man who had lost one or both of his legs. 
Even in Saxon times it is hard to believe 
that Witless, the father of Wamba, was 
distinguished for his wisdom. 

Names derived from locality, which form 


so large a proportion of our English sur- 
names, are 


ut Hghtly touched on in this 
work. In fact, Mr. Ferguson rejects the 
lotal derivation of a very considerable number 
of such names. The names Bank, Dale, 
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Frith, Hedge, Hill, Moss, Orchard, Pitt, 
Pool, Street, &c., he looks upun as uncon- 
»nected with locality and derived from ancient 
baptismal names of altogether different 
meaning. ' 

We must pass on from a subject which 
might suffice to occupy our entire space with 
the observation that the original Hill seems 
much more likely to have been ‘‘ John at the 
Hill” than to have derived his name from 
hild, war. 

The scope of Mr. Ferguson’s work has not 

rmitted him to take much notice of the 

eltic element, which probably enters to no 
inconsiderable extent into the groundwork 
of many English and French names. This, 

erhaps, is not to be regretted, if we ma 
judge of the condition of Celtic etymology by 
the portentous example of M. ds Villemarqué, 
who has interpreted the name of Galgacus, 
the heroic Caledonian opponent of the Roman 
legions, to mean Gwall-gag, ‘‘the great 
stammerer.’’ Probably the names of Agag, 
king of Amalek, and Og, king of Bashan, 
may be traced to the same root. 

Our space does not allow us to do more 
than merely allude to the interesting chapter 
in which, under the title of ‘‘Our Natural 
Enemies,” Mr. Ferguson endeavours to 
show that a very large proportion, almost 
the staple, of the French, as of English 
names, 1s German in its origin. The greater 
part of these French names of Teutonic 
origin being derived from the Frankish con- 
querors of Gaul, and the Frankish dialect 
being more nearly allied to the High 
German, while the Saxon belonged to the 
Low German class of the Teutonic tongue, 
the differences between French and English 
names are, to a considerable extent, equiva- 
lent to the differences between the High and 
Low German. We may remark, however, 
that the Germanizing of Gaul dates from a 
period long anterior to the Frank conquest. 

Although we cannot adopt the views of 
Mr. Ferguson as to the application of the 
Teutonic name-system to the mass of English 
surnames, we readily acknowledge ourselves 
indebted to him for a great mass of informa- 
tion on the subject, collected with diligence 
and arranged with intelligence and learning. 
The collection of the Old German, Norse, and 
other Teutonic personal names from the first 
to the ninth century is of considerable value, 
and might be rendered much more useful if 
indexed with dates and nationalities. 

Altogether, - om from the theoretic ety- 
mology which Mr. Ferguson has laboured to 
build up, the book contains a variety of 
interesting references to the old Northern 
divinities, heroes, sagas, and history. The 
materials of the Teutonic name-system are 
very ably handled, and, if their application to 
English names is not satisfactory, it is not so 
much the fault of the author as of the sub- 
ject. The book has the merit of being very 
entertaining as well as instructive; we have 
no doubt it will be popular, and it deserves 
to be read by all who take an interest in the 
very interesting matters of which it treats. 








A ROMANCE OF REVOLT. 


How to Manage it. A Novel. By Iltudus 
Thomas Prichard (late Bengal Army). Three 
Volumes. (Bentley.) 

gg readers — principally ladies, we 

believe—who always begin a novel at 
the end will have an advantage over more 

— persons as regards the present work. 
or it is only in the few words that we 

are told the application of the title, which 

had hitherto seemed rather obscure. “Tho 
author there tells us that his labour will not 
have been in vain if he has sltown his coun- 

trymen, if they want to hatch rebellion 0 

India and get rid of the country—‘‘ How to 

Manage it.” Seen by this light, the title has 

rather more reference to the contents than 18 

usually considered necessary, and may claim 

to be above reproach. The question, how- 
ever, is not one likely to occur to the reader 
of these volumes, who will find in them 
sufficient of sustaining interest to put minor 





objections out of his mind. 
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The object of the work is avowedly politi- 
cal, being intended to show the error of our 
old policy in India, and the defects in ad- 
ministration, mainly caused by the~system, 
but made worse by ignorant interference 
from home, which laid the foundation of the 
revolt of 1857, and left us almost paralyzed 
when we came to meet it. Tho design, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, for the sake of our 
readers who have just read Mr. Kaye, is 
illustrated rather than argued in these pages ; 
and the illustrations rise so naturally out 
of one another that the most wilfully idle 
reader might read from beginning to end 
without dreaming that he was improving his 
mind and gaining an accurate comprehension 
of a great crisis in Indian history. The 
characters, too, have enough of life and in- 
dividuality to keep the events in their proper 

lace as a background, instead of being con- 
fined themselves to the subordinate position 
in a ‘‘landscape with figures.” Thus you 
are at once interested in the pleasant group 
of Anglo-Indians—very fair representatives 
of the class—to whom you are introduced at 
the beginning of the book. There is Captain 
Murray, commanding a regiment of irregular 
cayalry—a beau sabreur, brave, generous, 
impetuous, but not such a great man as to 
be superior to reading aloud to his wife and 
making himself a nuisance to the station by 
laudation of their ‘‘ mutual” baby; Mr. 
Dacres, of the Civil Service, the commissioner 
of the district, a man of judgment and vigour; 
Harley, a keen young civilian, magistrate 
and collector; Burleigh, his assistant, an 
amiable but not conspicuous person; Cap- 
tain Stevens, his wife, and her sister Amy 
Leslie ; and Lieutenant Graham, whose 
joining his regiment at tho station is the 
occasion of our meeting the rest. These are 
all friends and rineipal persons in the work, 
But there are also at Islamabad, in the first 
place, Brigadier Cartwright, C.B., and, of 
course, a variety of other officers, of whom 
we only get ae in their official capa- 
city. The Brigadier is described as an 
admirable representative of the seniority 
system of promotion, never having seen a 
steamer or a railway—such things not having 
been invented when he went out—and receiv- 
ing his principal ideas of the country in 
which he lives from the lips of his native 
servants. 


But there is an accession to society in the 
amy of Mr. Thurston, M.P., who is travel- 
ing through the country gaining a practical 
knowledge of Indian affairs, which he does 
through the medium of a native moonshie, 
whom he has engaged as an interpreter, and 
who misleads him in every possible way. 
The sketch is a very fair satire upon political 
travellers in India, one of whom, curiously 
enough, was on the spot about the same 
time as Mr. Thurston, met with many similar 
adventures, and took home very similar 
accounts of the iniquities of the government 
and the enslaved condition of the people. 
How Mr. Thurston puts into his socket the 
rupees offered him, as a matter of form, by a 
native deputation, believing the act to be in 
accordance with the exacting customs of the 
English, until his visitors appeal to authority 
to have them returned; how he nearly raises 
& company of sepoys to mutiny by invading 
their culinary arrangements, under the belief 
that they are looking up to him as the repre- 
sentative of the British House of Commons, 
Sent out to redress their wrongs; how he 
mistakes a little brass dragon, bearing char- 
coal for lighting cheroots, which he sees in 
the magistrate’s court, for an instrument of 
torturo habitually used by British officers to 
extort revenue and confessions—these and 
similar blunders, xo¢ invented by the author, 
as we may safely say, are very pleasantly 
told; and-so are the legislator’s subsequent 
adventures, of which he has a considerable 
Share. Islamabad is at the time in that 
state of vague restless apprehension—fed by 
Tumours innumerable, and not a few bad 
which many will remember as pre- 
the outbreak of 1857. Things are 
brought to a crisis at last by the burning 
down of Captain Stevens’s house in canton- 
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ments. This affords opportunity for a cha- fending, set up their respective flags over 


racteristic scene at a meeting of civil and 
military officers, convened by the Brigadier, 
at which that official, on the authority of his 
native confidant Ramehum, declares there 
is nothing the matter, but still agrees with 
every suggestion made in turn, finally settlin 
upon the last, as easiest, to do nothing, an 
let things blowover. When things are found 
not to blow over, there is a series of further 
consultations, the result of which is that the 
Brigadier, being assured by each command- 
ing officer that his regiment is staunch, and 
that the danger must come from the others, 
gives to each in turn an order to disarm the 
rest. The result is that the outbreak comes 
rather before its time, the station is burnt 
and pillaged, and those Europeans who 
escape fire and sword seek security elsewhere. 
Our party of friends are fortunately among 
the latter ; and the scene of terror and con- 
fusion in which their flight is accomplished 
is told with a vigour and effect which come 
plainly from experience. 


We cannot follow all the adventures that 
ensue. They are such as have been experi- 
enced by too many parties of refugees during 
that terrible time of trial. ow many 
romances there were associated with those 
troubles has never been placed upon record. 
Knowing how danger, difficulty, and suffer- 
ing develop the characters of the men and 
women exposed to them, the author would 
have been false to his art had he not com- 
pleted his picture with some personal details. 
The love of Amy Leslie for Graham, her own 
heroism, and the gallant deeds which he per- 
forms for her sake are therefore natural acces- 
sories to the narrative; and our readers may 
depend upon it that they are not out of 
place because they are unauthenticated by 
public mention in official despatches. The 
character of the Nawab, who is friendly so 
long as he is not coerced by his rebel 
countrymen, is also true to fact in many 
cases; nor is the fanaticism of his beautiful 
wife Leila otherwise than characteristic of 
many Oriental women who, in the cause of 
‘*faith” or ambition, have worked upon 
their lords and lent themselves to rebellion 
and massacre. It is scarcely to be supposed 
that the author can have had free admission 
to the conferences of the secret movers of the 
rebellion; but, from the knowledge since 
gained of the manner in which it was brought 
about, there is no reason to suppose that his 
fancy has been unfaithful even in these 
respects. ‘The Mirza,” in particular—that 
mysterious man to whom popular belief 
ascribes divine attributes—who is fair, with 
blue eyes, like a European, and proves, in 
the end, to be an Englishman—may appear 
overdrawn. But it is quite Pasar sy that 
such a man may have exercised such influ- 
ence and power in the outbreak. Actors in 
the events of 1857 assure us that many 
Europeans were found officering the rebel 
forces; and it is more than probable that 
officers who have lost their commissions in 
the British service—reckless, desperate men 
—took such means to forward their own 
interests. We must say, therefore, that, 
wild and romantic as are some of the author’s 
materials both as to persons and adventures, 
they are such as he has every right to adapt 
to his purpose. 

While the little garrison is helding out at 
a native house which they have placed in a 
state of defence as far as their resources will 
allow, Graham and Harley volunteer to pro- 
ceed to Arungabad for assistance. Harley 
dies on the way; but Graham arrives in 
safety, though nearly starved. The incident 
is made the occasion of satirizing one of 
those conflicts of authority which have caused 
so much scandal. Arungabad is a seat of 
government, which the author does not, 
naturally, choose to call by its right name. 
The civil chief has just died, and, as the in- 
tentions of supreme authority are not known, 
the next senior civilian takes his place, being 
opposed by the Brigadier, who considers the 
district under martial law. The pair accord- 
ingly act independently of one another, and 
in the foft} which they are collectively de- 
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their respective quarters—the civilian styling 
his ‘‘Government House” — and 

refuse to co-operate. Graham, having had 
an interview with the Brigadier, and having 
fruitlessly endeavoured to obtain mili 
succour, has recourse to the chief ci 
mrvincene' f Mr. Quintilian Edward Dor- 
mouse, from whom he reeives the following 
magnificent offer :— 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Dormouse, “ I assure you, 
Mr. Graham, I fully sympathize with you in your 
anxiety to hurry to the assistance of your friends. 
I will do all in my power, and that at once. 
Unfortunately, you see, I have no control over 
the European portion of the garrison; otherwise, 
great as would be the risk of diminishing our 
garrison during the continuance of the siege, I 
should at once send a strong party of troops, 
But, to be frank with you, I have no power what- 
ever in military matters. The brigadier is obsti- 
nate—very obstinate; but I’ll tell you what I can 
do. There is a large portion of our civil police 
lately broken up. It is true they did mutiny in 
a way; but it is merely the force of circumstances 
—a little excitement; it is all over now. I have 
the best information, and am assured that they 
are all only too eager to return to their duty, and 
to be taken into the garrison of the fort. I had 
an application only yesterday, saying that there 
were exactly a thousand of them here ready to 
come in, if I would only admit them into the fort. 
With that strange spirit of clanship which is so 
strong a characteristic of the native mind, th 
refuse to come unless they are all admitted at the 
same time. Well, you may imagine how very 
distressing it was to me to be thwarted in a 
measure that would go farther than anything else 
towards settling the country and restoring con- 
fidence—you may imagine, Mr. Graham, I say, 
how distressing it was to be thwarted; but, when 
I agreed to their conditions, the brigadier, with 
that arrogance”—Mr. Dormouse here suddenly 
checked himself—“ the brigadier, for reasons best 
known to himself, absolutely refused to allow 
them to enter the fort. Of course, all negotiations 
were broken off, and the men remained in the 
category of enemies and rebels. But I am sure 
that a large body of them—say five hundred— 
wonld accompany you and render excellent service. 
Besides, I have every reason to know that the 
country is settling down fast. My proclamation, 
thwarted as it has been in a degree by the ill-judged 
measures of severity—the crimes, I may say, of 
irresponsible power—has nevertheless had a ve 
extended effect. The police, I am sure, will do all 
you require; they are thoroughly trustworthy.” 
Ultimately Graham succeeds in getting a 

lant wouter force and some irregulars to 

is aid, besides a small detachment of Euro- 
peans, owing to the opportune arrival of a 

olitical officer with special powers, and the 
fittle garrison is rescued in a triumphant 
manner. 

The adventures of Mr. Thurston, M.P., 
deservea word more. His confidential native 
attendant disappears, taking with him his 
master’s money and all the papers from his 
desk. A choice selection of the latter (being 
drafts of pamphlets and speeches contain- 
ing bitter denunciations of the iniquities of 
British rule, and assurances that the House 
of Commons and the public are full of sym-~- 
pathy with the people of India, and desire 
nothing more than the downfall of the East 
India Company) he causes to be translated 
into Persian, and they appear as proclama- 
tions from Delhi, signed by a member of 
Parliament deputed by that body to assure 
the rebels of its support, Mr. Thurston’s 
forged signature and real seal being duly 7 
pended therete. The consequence is that the 
unlucky legislator is very near being hanged. 

We he not follow the more domestic 

rtion of the story, the conclusion of which 
is as satisfactory as circumstances will allow. 
Of the work as a whole it must be said that 
it furnishes a graphic picture of Bengal and 
the North-west Provinces in 1857, and fully 
justifies the author’s assertion that it con- 
tains a great deal more truth than fiction. 
The satire, too, is conceived in a good- 
humoured spirit of fair play, even to the 
individual portraits, for we must insist upon 
recognizing a few strong resemblances, which 
are probably accidental on the part of the 
author, as he tells us that he is not so wicked 
as to indulge in personality. 8. L. B. 
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HISTORY OF LACE, 


History of Lace. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
ONNOISSEURS in lace will find in this 
handsome volume an extensive treatise 
on their favourite subject. The history of 
the delicate fabric to which it relates is 
traced in time and space, from the earliest 
ages down to modern times, and through all 
the countries where lace has been and ismanu- 
factured or worn. National records, ancient 
household accounts and inventories, plays, 
histories, memoirs, pictures, all likely and 
all unlikely sources of information, have 
been diligently investigated and made to 
yield up their illustrations of the subject; 
and the result is the collection of a vast 
amount of interesting and curious know- 
ledge, brought together with equal enthu- 
siasm and diligence. We begin with gold lace 
found in opening a barrow in Dorsetshire, 
possibly belonging to the pre-historic period ; 
and we end with the great revival of the 
taste for lace, when valuable specimens were 
eagerly recovered from disgrace and neglect 
—from country farm-houses and theatrical 
wardrobes—and restored to their pristine 
place of honour among the greatest and 
fairest of the earth. The history of lace, 
indeed, is the history of costume; and that 
again is in some sort the history of the people 
who wear it. The glory of lace was at its 
highest in the days of the Grand Monarque : 
the ladies wore it on every part of their dress, 
and the gentlemen displayed it on their 
collars, at their cuffs, and on their boot- 
tops—compared by one writer, for their 
extravagant size, to the farthingales of the 
ladies, and by another, from their shape, to 
an inverted torch. But France was de- 
pore for point-lace upon Genoa and 
enice, until Colbert, in 1665, erected a native 
manufactory at Alencon, where Point de 
France was first made. A most successful 
and lucrative branch of national industry 
was thus created to supply the wants of 
fashion, without resorting to other coun- 
tries ; and it is to Colbert’s success in this 
operation that Boileau alludes in his epistle 
to Louis XIV. : 


“ Et nos voisins frustrés de ces tributs serviles 
Que payait 4 leur art le luxe de nos villes.” 


The costliness and delicacy of its lace must 
haye given its greatest air of external re- 
finement to the Court of Versailles, otherwise 
almost barbaric in the splendour of its 
dress ; and the Man in the Iron Mask carried 
to prison with him a love for fine linen and 
lace, as a last link of connexion with the 

ndeurs from which he was for ever 
exiled. Neither in the military nor in the 
vyestiarian history of France can the battle 
of Steinkirk be omitted. It was there that 
the young French princes, being suddenly 
ordered into action, tied together the ends of 
their cravyats, and created the fashion of 
‘* Steinkirks,” which lasted for many years. 
In the days of Louis XIV., and afterwards, 
the fashions of Europe used to be regulated 
from their dominant centre by transmitting 
dressed dolls from Paris. 


The custom of dressing up these great dolls 
originated in the salons of the Hétel Rambouillet, 
where one, termed “la grande Pandore,” at each 
change of fashion, was exhibited en grande 
tenue ; a second, the little Pandore, in mornin 
déshabille. These dolls were sent to Vienna an 
Italy, charged with the finest laces France could 

uce. As late as 1764 we read in the “ Espion 
Chin ois :’—* Tl a débarqué 4 Douvres un nd 
nombre de poupeés de hauteur naturelle habillées & 
la mode de Paris, afin que les dames de qualité 
— régler leurs gofits sur ces moddles,” 
ven when English ports were closed in war 
time, a special permission was given for the entry 
of a large alabaster doll, four feet high, the Grand 
Courrier de la Mode. In the war of the First 
Empire this privilege was refused to our country- 
women; and from that time Englishwomen, 
ived of all French aid for a whole genera- 
tion, began to dress badly. Pitt has much to 
answer for. 


_Marie-Antoinette set the example of a 
simpler style of dress; and one of her graye 





social offences consisted in wearing muslin 
instead of the heavy points of the old court. 
Changes in dress preceded changes in the 
state. An affected, and ill-régulated desire 
for novelty may be perceived in the toilette 
worn by Mdlle. Duthé at the Opera. She is 
described as wearing a robe ‘‘soupirs 
étouffés,” trimmed with ‘‘regrets superflus;” 
a point of ‘‘candeur parfaite, garnie en 
plaintes indiscrétes;” ribbons ‘‘en atten- 
tions marquées; shoes embroidered with 
diamonds ‘‘en coups perfides;” and a muff 
of ‘‘agitation momentanée.” Finally, the 
great French Revolution stopped for a time 
the wearing and the making of lace, and 
more than thirty different fabrics are said to 
have entirely disappeared. 

In England the ancient fortunes of lace 
may be traced from Elizabeth to Charles the 
First, through all the changes of the ruff and 
falling band, until the rule of the Puritans 
put an end for the time to all such vanities. 
Coke, as appears by his portrait, wore a ruff 
with his judicial robes; and the lawyers, 
always slow to change, pleaded in ruffs until 
the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
First. The falling band, which succeeded 
the ruff, once surrounded the neck and 
shoulders, but retreated on the introduction 
of the flowing wigs, which concealed all but 
the part left visible in front. This remnant is 
now represented, in much diminished glory, 
by the bands of the judges and of the bar, and 
by those (generally of smaller dimensions) 
worn by the clergy. 

The book is full of beautiful fac-similes 
in wood-engraving of every variety of the 
costly and delicate webs it is intended to 
honour, and may, in the naturalist’s phrase, 
be fairly described as a complete and fully 
illustrated monograph on its subject. 








-GRONOW’S LONDON AND PARIS. 


Celebrities of London and Paris: being a Third 
| Series of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of the 
Camp, the Court, and the Clubs; containing a 
Correct Account of the Coup dEtat. By 
Captain R. H. Gronow, formerly of the 
Grenadier Guards and M.P. for Stafford. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
DER the title of ‘‘ Celebrities of London 
and Paris’ Captain Gronow has pub- 
lished a third series of his ‘‘ Recollections,” 
consisting, like its predecessors, of a budget 
of anecdotes. The scene of the present 
volume is laid, as the title indicates, princi- 
ally in Paris and London, the time being 
aires the occupation of Paris in 1815 by 
the English, and its occupation in 1851 
by Louis Napoleon. Various celebrities of 
both cities-appear, and to each his anec- 
dote; our author confining himself in the 
main, it will be observed, to men of high 
degree, for he is not one ‘‘ to chronicle small 
beer ;” but kings and councillors, soldiers 
and statesmen, beaux and wits, form the 
farrago of his little book. Evidence, indeed, 
of this is seen in the frontispiece, which 
presents a sketch of Almack’s as it was in 
1815—a sketch, we are told, originally given 
to George Brummell himself, who stands 
there depicted with his fingers in his waist- 
coat-pocket, dressed in black, which was his 
(but by no means at that time a common) 
custom of an evening. 
esi imparting to the reader what 
worshipful society he is like to find himself 
in, it is difficult, without breach of confi- 
dence—that is, without telling another man’s 
story—to give any very adequate account of 
the contents of Captain Gronow’s book; but, 
by taking at random a few of the titles, 
some idea may be formed of the miscellaneous 
nature of the compilation :—‘‘* The Guards 
and their Umbrellas,” ‘‘The Church Mili- 
tant,” ‘*The Four-in-hand Club.” The 
concluding, but by no means least interesting, 
part of the work is devoted to political rather 
than social events. Beginning with some 
remarks on the insurrection of 1848, and 
passing on to describe the statesmen and 
journalists of Paris in 1851, Captain Gronow 
fairly launches us on the debatable ground 
of the Coup d@ Etat ; and, to all familiar with 
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Mr. Kinglake and his nine kinds of slaughter 

these latter pages will be read with grim 
satisfaction, as affording one more proof of 
the utter hopelessness of arriving at tho truth 
of any contemporary event. 

To render a collection of anecdotes inte- 
resting, and free from the proverbial dul- 
ness which attends a jest-book, is no easy 
task. In conversation one story leads to 
another; but the ebb and flow of discourse 
create a natural transition which is want- 
ing to a printed collection, or but exists 
artificially, as in fairy tales or the “‘ Arabian 
Nights.” But, in spite of this and other 
disadvantages which he labours under who, 
having been long accustomed to ‘‘set the 
table in a roar,” suddenly turning author, 
— his ‘‘table-talk,” Captain Gronow 

as done his work well; for, as a rule, the 
stories are told fairly—relying upon , their 
intrinsic merits rather than upon elaborate 
explanations, which, while they pay but 
little compliment. to the intelligence of the 
reader, are apt to diminish, if not confuse, the 
point. The rule, however, is not even in his 
case without an exception, for, in relatin 
the well-known tale of robbery told by Vol- 
taire, ‘‘ There was once a fermier-général,” 
he makes Voltaire add, ‘‘I have forgotten 
the rest””—an addition which, if it has any 
effect at all, disturbs the impression of infi- 
nite rapine created by the word fermier- 
général. 

For the benefit of such of our readers 
as may be unacquainted with the former 
‘* Recollections” and with the general style 
of the writer, we will transcribe the following, 
entitled ‘‘ A Mother in Israel :”— 


Old Madame Rothschild, mother of the mighty 
capitalists, attained the age of ninety-eight ; her 
wit, which was remarkable, and her intellectual 
faculties, which were of no common order, were 
preserved to the end. In her last illness, when 
surrounded by her family, her physician being 

resent, she said, in a suppliant tone, to the 
tter, “ Dear doctor, try to do something for me.” 
“Madame, what can 1 do? I can’t make you 
young again.” “No, doctor, I don’t want to be 
young again ; but I want to continue to grow old.” 


In this age, when Clubs are becoming 
plentiful as blackberries, while the duty on 
dice has been removed as unproductive, the 
history given by Captain Gronow of the 
origin and rise of Crockford’s Club will not 
be without interest. Crockford, it appears, 
was a fishmonger who, deserting his trade, 
took a share in a ‘‘hell,” and, with his 
partner Gye, managed, at one sitting, to win 
£100,000; whereat, with that love of gain 
which increases with the getting, he builds 
himself a ‘‘ lordly pleasure-house,”’ and calls 
it after his own name. Here nightly the 
great ones of the earth, of all nations and 
languages, bowed down before the golden 
calf that this ‘‘ King of Clubs”’ had set up; 
and, in spite of ‘‘ suppers by Ude, and wines 
the best in the world,” supplied from mid- 
night to morn gratis, Crocktord had, before 
many years, realized twelye hundred thou- 
sand pounds. - 

“Who,” says Captain Gronow—“ who that 

ever entered that dangerous little room can ever 
forget the large green table with the croupiers 
Page, Darking, and Bacon, with their suave 
manners, sleek appearance, stiff white neckcloths, 
and the almost miraculous quickness and dexterity 
with which they swept away the pega of the 
unfortunate punters, when the fatal cry of ‘ Deuce- 
ace!’ ‘Aces!’ or ‘Sixes out!’ was heard in 
answer to the caster’s bold cry of ‘Seven!’ or 
‘Nine!’ or ‘ Five’s the main!’” 
The history of the Club concludes with a few 
odious comparisons between the Orockford’s 
of the past and the Wellington now occupying 
the same site; but, with ue deference to the 
Captain, we very much question whether 
the green cloth is not well superseded by the 
white, the croupier by the waiter, and 
‘Anon, anon, sir!’’ being substituted for 
the cry of ‘‘ The table wins, gentlemen.” 

Amongst other living portraits in the 
Gronow gallery is one of the Parisian 
Badaud, about whom the Captain’s pri- 
vate belief is ‘‘there is no human being 
more thoroughly ignorant and conceited. 
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Whether he is in a position to give points 
or no on this score to his Beitish’ con. 
ner we are not prepared to say; but we 
must consider that the Gallic cockney is, in 
one respect, the least noxious of the two, in 
that the structure of his language debars 
him from exasperating ears polite by abuse 
of the letter H. Born, we presume, within 
the sound of the bells of Notre-Dame, he has 
high notions of the part his own coun 
lays in the ‘‘ barbaric ” world without, and 
Pat limited notions of the English, at whom 
he turns up his nose, which is scarcely to be 
wondered at when we learn that his ideas 
are gathered from the low theatres on the 
boulevards, where British, Russian, Austrian, 
and Prussian soldiers are invariably put 
hors de combat by the French. ‘‘ He is very 
fond of talking of an invasion of the little 
island, and fully believes that sooner or later 
a zouave will be ‘Duke of London’ and some 
employé of the French Government ‘ Prefect 
of the Thames.’”  JDoubtless, your true 
Badaud believes im the Lord “ Maire,” 
whom foreigners, as a rule, look upon as 
a sort of royal bee, in whose defence, if 
disturbed, the whole country would rise 
to a man. 

Leaving the ‘‘ Badaud,” Captain Gronow 
proceeds to tell us of a conspiracy against 
our countrymen, the existence of which is 
indeed no news, but, coming from an old 
resident, and a lover of the nation, presents 
a prospect, or, as the case may be, a retro- 
spect of no pleasant character. ‘‘ There is a 
league,” he says, ‘‘amongst the shop-keepers, 
the proprietors of hotels, the restaurateurs, 
and even the humble porter whose occupa- 
tion it is to stand at the corner of the street ; 
they have one common interest, which is to 
extract from the pockets of John Bull what- 
ever money they can extort from him on any 
pretext.” - 

The improvements in Paris could hardly 
in the nature of things have been passed by in 
a book like the present ; and Captain Gronow 
dedicates “to the subject a section of his 
exposition of the two nations. Without 
following our author through all the im- 
provements in Paris, we will only mention 
one Augean stable: the vicinity—‘‘ Credite 
posteri !”—of the Louvre, which, as he states, 
‘resisted Napoleon I. in the plenitude of 
his power, and Louis Philippe with all the 
bourgeoisie of Paris to back him,” but has 
succumbed at length to the sweeping resto- 
rations of the present Emperor. ‘‘ Diruit 
cedificat,”” and Paris has come forth a new 


city. 

ie article entitled ‘‘Oriminal Jurispru- 
dence” concludes the social part of the 
** Recollections,” the remainder of the work 
being devoted to matters more or less his- 
torical. , Unfortunate, indeed, is the man who 
appears in the character of the accused in a 

rench court of law. ‘‘ He is cross-ques- 
tioned, brow-beaten, and every device is 
op to entrap him into a confession.”’ 
** He is called upon, before an excitable audi- 
tory, to combat with highly-educated legal 
opponents, . . . . who seem to rejoice if, by 
accumulation of evidence, they can fix upon 
him the stigma of crime.’”’ Thetheory which 
applies cross-examination to a prisoner is, 
we presume, that its tendency is to render 
a& good case strong, but a bad one weaker. 
The practice of our English courts, that no 
one is bound to criminate himself, seems 
more consistent with the eternal interest of 
truth and justice.” The accounts of the 
Paris insurrection of 1848 and the French 
statesmen and journalists in 1851 we recom- 
mend, but must leave to the perusal and 
judgment of our readers; and, with respect 
to the Coup d’ Etat, we can only, by way of 
conclusion, observe that what the historian 
of the inyasion of the Crimea calls black, 
Captain Gronow calls white. They are 
agreed, indeed, on the more prominent facts ; 
but their reading of them differs in toto. 
With regard to the private conduct of the 
Emperor pending the crisis, the facts them- 
Selves differ; and we can only say to the - 
readers of Mr, Kinglake, ‘‘ Audi alteram 
partem.” 
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The War in America. 1863-4, By Edward 
Pollard, late Editor of the Richmond Examiner. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—Tuxis yolume is a 
continuation of “The First and Second Years of 
the War in America,” a book familiar to that 
small section of the British public who have really 
set themselves to study, and, if possible, to under- 
stand, the great revolution. They will recognize 
Mr. Pollard’s old views, hardening into bigotries 
as the war goes on. There is the same contemp- 
tuous estimate of the Southern President and his 
administration, and the same wolf-and-lamb 
theory of the war, the South being Mr. Pollard’s 
lamb. With respect to Mr. Davis, the late 
editor of the Richmond Examiner has certainly 
made a strong point at last, if it be true, as he 
states, that Pemberton, the general who lost Vicks- 
burg to the Confederacy, was a mete creature and 
favourite of the President’s, who “‘ had never been 
on a battle-field;” that he was promoted from 
simple major to lieut.-general “ by a single stroke ” 
of the pen over the heads of Van Dorn, Lovell, 
and other tried brigadiers and major-generals, in 
spite of the protest of the legislature of Mississippi 
and of delegations from Congress. The loss of 
Vicksburg, involving as it did the severance of the 
Confederacy from North to South, was the heaviest 
blow yet dealt by the North, and as such Mr. 
Pollard recognizes it. He admits that Grant’s 
campaign, which ended with the surrender of “ the 
heroic city,” was, “for daring of conception and 
celerity and vigour of execution, the most remark- 
able of the war.” Mr. Davis’s financial policy is 
severely censured as “‘the most ridiculous failure 
in the monetary annals of the world,” and the 
whole action of the Confederate Government is 
held up in bitter contrast to that of the North. 
These are new views to Englishmen, and for that 
reason all the more worthy of study. Mr. Pollard 
denounces vehemently “the hellish crimes’’ of the 
Northern soldiery, and cites several acts which 
are utterly unjustifiable on any recognized 
theory of the rights of belligerents. For instance, 
the burning of the library and collections of the 
Military Institute at Lexington, and the sacking 
of Washington College, Virginia; at the same time 
he makes light of the massacre of Fort Pillow, 
by far the worst atrocity which has marked the 
war hitherto. He censures Lee severely for his 
noble conduct in the invasion of the North, when 
the Southern soldiery were sternly withheld from 
pillage and the wanton destruction of property— 
conduct which has done more than all the gallantry 
shown by them on a hundred battle-fields to raise 
the cause of the South in the estimation of all 
good men. The policy of retaliation which he 
advocates will embitter without affecting the 
issues of the war. The history is, of course, tho- 
roughly partisan, and the descriptions are often 
difficult to follow, there being no maps or plans 
of the operations described, and often a good deal 
of mere sensation writing. But, on the whole, 
the volume contains the best connected account 
yet published of the Western campaigns, from 
the invasion of Maryland and the battle of Gettys- 
burg, down to the last actions before Petersburg, 
and of Grant’s, Sherman’s and Banks’s campaigns 
in the West and South-west. 

Fort La- Fayette Life. 1863-64. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.)—Tuis is a slight collection of 
extracts from a manuscript sheet, called the 
“ Right Flanker,” which circulated amongst the 
Southern prisoners in Fort Lafayette. ‘The matter 
is less interesting than one might fairly expect 
from men in sucha position. The daily visits of a 
Maryland lady to see her father, and how she 
brought smuggled dainties in her pockets, the 
diet, the arrivals and departures of prisoners, 
whose names are not given, form the staple; but 
incidentally the little book furnishes ample proof 
that no prisoners of war were ever more liberally 
treated than those in Fort Lafayette. 

Maggie Bell ; or, the Lost Sister. By Warwick 
Holme, author of “The Mortons of Bardom.” 
Two Volumes. (Maxwell & Co.)—Tue faculty of 
self-portraiture isarareone. Famous ola Chaucer 
has left us a description of himself which is 
characteristic enough to be recognizable by all ; 
but, since his time, we can scarcely point to as 
many successful examples of the like as there are 
centuries. When an author, then, writes his own 
memoirs, or a novelist tells his story in the first 
person, we are not to be surprised if the principal 
personage turns out the least distinct c'aracter in 
the book. It is perfectly natural it should be so. 
That consummate mastery of art which implies 
the contrary is rare in every ; and, if the 





hero, who tells the story of “ Maggie Beil,” is not 
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so palpable an entity as we could wish, the author 
has only failed where the odds against him, if we 
might hazard the phrase, were too long to admit 
of the possibility of success. John Bell, the father 
of our heroine ie, was a Calvinistic Inde- 
pendent of the sternest kind. He “mistook 
theology for religion, creeds for graces,” and 
allowed the unrelenting nature of the Old Dis- 
ensation to overmaster the forgiving spirit of the 

ew; and Le naturally he waskind and genial, 
and his soul could warm and expand to the influ- 
ences of music. He had been a farmer, and was 
now retired to Edenford, a t village in 
Cumberland, where he resided with his hter 
Maggie. He had another daughter, Grace; but 
she had eloped with young Sir Edgar Ainslie, 
who was reckless in his habits, a gambler, a 
Roman Catholic, and, in the eyes of the old 
Calvinist, “a man of Belial.” From that day 
the father disowned her, and she becomes “ the 
lost sister’? of the tale. By-and-by Sir Edgar 
returned to the Abbey, which was within easy 
eye-shot of Bell Cottage, with his little boy 
Bertie; but the seatheet. od disappeared—no one 
knew whither. By the time the little fellow is 
capable of receiving instruction, a tutor, Mr. Nor- 
man, arrives, and the two very soon become fast — 
friends. It is here that the story begins ; and Mr. 
Norman is the narrator. The tutor very soon sees 
that his little charge has secret sorrows; and the 
fear with which he hears the rough dissipated voice of 
his father, and the manner in which he shrinks from 
meeting John Bell, the grandfather, and Maggie, 
the aunt, lead him to surmises which by-and-by 
become certainties. To this he is partly helped 
by accidentally overhearing a conversation between 
Dick the English groom and Scotch Archie the 
stable-lad. In the meantime he has made the 
acquaintance of Mr. and Miss Bell, and, being 
able to take part effectually in some of Corelli’s 
trios, becomes to the old Puritan a welcome 
guest, and to Maggie something more. In the 
midst of all his gaiety, and in spite of the old 
man’s enmity, Sir Edgar still hankers after the 
mother of his boy; and it is understood that, the - 
week he goes to see the Derby run for, he will 
visit London and renew personally his inquiries 
about her. Immediately before this intended 
trip, however, his favourite mare gallops madly 
home with the shafts of the gig dangling at her 
side; and when Dick and the tutor go in search 
of the master, they find him lying bleeding and 
senseless in the road. A long and dangerous 
illness is the result, during which the tutor and 
Dick take the baronet’s affairs into their own 
hands—the latter going to the Derby and ar- 
ranging successfully his master’s bets, and the 
former, by-and-by, to London, to prosecute the 
search after the mother of his‘pupil. He visits 
the haunts of the gay and the dissolute, and in 
one of these comes, as he feels sure, upon “ the 
lost sister.” For the rest of the story we must, 
in justice to the author, refer our readers to the 
book itself. As a work of art its merits are 
emphatically great. The characters are certainl 
few in number, but they are painted with a f 
free pencil, and placed in situations highly appro- 
priate. English Dick and Scotch Archie are 
touched in with the happiest effect, and would be 
recognized anywhere. Voice and phrase and 
manner are all thoroughly characteristic; and 
each is a perfect type of his class and nation. 
The figure of the senior sectarian, too, as it loomed 
through the candle-light of his own cottage, mas- 
sive and muscular, like a hardy moss-trooper of 
the time of “ Belted Will,” is boldly conceived, 
and dashed in like a Rembrandt. ‘The description 
of the mare galloping into the stable-yard on the 
night of the accident, snorting, quivering, and 
terrified, is also ably painted. Maggie we know, 
and by-and-by admire and Jove; her nephew 
Bertie we have loved from the inning. In 
touching upon scenes of London dissipation he 
does so with exquisite taste; and there is not a 
single sentiment or phrase throughout the story 
to mar its beautiful simplicity or impede its 
healthy influence. From the author of “ Maggie 
Bell” we have much to expect. 

Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mrs. 
McKenzie Daniel, author of “ After Long Years,’’ 
“ Miriam’sSorrow,”’ &c. Three Volumes. (Newby.) 
—From the title of Mrs. McKenzie Daniel’s new 
novel one would naturally expect that he was 
about to commence reading a tale of terrible 
interest—of human frivolity and sin followed by 
overwhelming shame and suffering—of cruelty and 
wrong, triumphant for a time, but overtaken at 
last and clutched by the dread avenger. But, in- 
stead of passion, we have piety—instead of license 
unchecked, we have tutored lives running carefully 
in the most conventional grooves; and “the 
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whirlwind,” so far as we can see, has yet to be 
reaped. The saints in Mrs. McKenzie Daniel’s 
novel are many; but the sinners, indeed, are few. 
There is not a good thorough-going scamp in the 
whole book; and the little fair-haired, clever, 
German girl, who does the flirting, and is, for her 
very pardonable love of admiration, supposed to 
‘*reap the whirlwind,” is thrown among a set so 
intensely proper and milk-and-waterish that we 
regard the poor thing as more sinned against than 
sinning. Mrs. Daniel’s books will always be 
welcome at the Dorcas Society, and often read 
aloud, no doubt, to the members thereof much to 
their edification; but, if she wishes to address 
that wider audience which is called the public, 
she must make her books more human; and the 
first-step in that direction would be to make her 
country rectors men as well as parsons. Here is 
an outline of the story. Mrs. Beamish is the 
widow of a country clergyman, and, not being left 
particularly well off, she agrees that her two 
daughters, Gertrude and Ethel, having finished 
their education, should open a boarding-school in 
the large house at Lindenhurst, which the gene- 
rosity of a friend had enabled them to take. 
With this end in view, arrangements had been 
made with their German cousin, Meta Kauffman, 
for her coming over to England and joining them 
in the labours of the school. The two sisters 
have not yet finished their own education, 
when they receive a letter from their mother 
announcing the rather sudden arrival of this 
German cousin, and soliciting the return of one 
or other of them, immediately, in order that 
the stranger, in a strange land, might not be 
without a companion. This letter rather puzzles 
the sisters at first; but the younger of the two, 
who is the teller of the whole story, guesses very 
properly to this effect :—“ It is simply, as it seems 
to me, that Meta Kauffman has turned out to be 
a young lady of sufficient personal and mental 
attractions to make a dangerous ¢éte-d-téte com- 
panion, day after day, for our sensitive, if not 
susceptible brother; and Mamma, who is easily 
frightened, catches hold of the first straws that 
she sees floating towards her in this dire extremity. 
If Meta had only been content to remain in her 
happy Fatherland a few weeks longer, Guy would 
have been safe at Cambridge, and you and I quite 
free to devote ourselves to the young person’s 
entertainment.” By the time Ethel arrives, how- 
ever, the mischief is done, and her impressionable 
brother Guy is the adoring slave of the golden- 
haired Meta. The cousin, moreover, never joins 
in the school, but accepts a situation as governess 
in a neighbouring family, to which she is recom- 
mended by Mrs. Arnott, a lively young widow, 
whose acquaintance she has converted into a 
friendship. The fascinating manners and wonder- 
ful singing of the new governess gain the good 
Opinions of every one, and it is even whispered 
that young Edmund Hallam, heir to the earldom 
of. Clinton, thinks more of her than he does of 
Alicia Clarkson, the young lady to whom he is 
engaged. In the meantime the two sisters open 
school with three or four pupils, among whom is 
included little Maggie, the delicate child of the 
new rector. His visits become frequent, and 
result in his engagement to Ethel. He is a grave 
man of middle age, superhumanly modest and 
saintlike in his piety. thel’s affection for him 
is also of the supernal kind. She does not so 
much love as worship him. Meta Kauffman’s 
engagement as governess at the Vivians’ ends 
abruptly, and she returns to the sisters in 
disgrace. It is now that the Rev. Harold Wyke 
sees her; and, looking at her for the first time, 
and much to his astonishment, he recognizes 
in Meta Kauffman Mrs. Alan Beresford, to whose 
dying husband, at Heidelberg, he had adminis- 
tered the last sacrament some four years ago. 
On discovering the frivolity of her nature he had 
very soon nted of his marriage, and, in order 
that he might ultimately shake her off, he had 
persuaded her that that marriage was an irregular 
one, and their little boy illegitimate. This he told 
the clergyman when dying, and that that same 
little boy, whom he had placed with maiden 
aunts of his in Devonshire, was the real heir to 
the earldom of Clinton. It was for seducing the 
affections of Edmund Hallam, the supposed heir 
to the earldom, that Meta was disgraced ; and, 
now that she discovered that she herself was the 
mother of the future earl, she loses no time in 
writing to the man whom she had betrayed, dis- 

iming all future connexion with him, and starts 
at once for Devonshire to recover her lost boy. 
This j into Devonshire, where we pur- 
posely leave the reader, and the discovering of 
“ Alan, Earl of Clinton,” is by far the most 
powerfully written part of the book, and perhaps 
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the most touching thing Mrs. Daniel has yet 
written. The various scenes with Maggie, too, are 
all genuine transcripts from nature. So, no 
doubt, are the tea-parties ; but the eternal twaddle 
of a village, the gossip of the old maids, and the 
visits of the parson, are not exactly the things with 
which a three-volume novel, with any pretensions 
in it, ought to be filled. ‘“ Reaping the Whirl- 
wind” is an advance upon “ Miriam’s Sorrow,” 
which we reviewed some time ago; but, if Mrs. 
Daniel means to become a real artist, she must 
broaden her canvas and work for the world at large. 





In addition to the Girt-Booxs, which have been 
noticed more at length in our recent numbers, we 
have received from the Religious Tract Society 
“From Dawn to Dark in Itely,” a tale of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, carefully 
compiled from reliable sources, full of interesting 
matter touching the Waldenses, Savonarola, Juan 
Valdez, and other early Lutherans, who shone 
forth in Italy for the moment only to disappear as 
suddenly, amid blood and fire which darkened 
the land. Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 
issue, besides their illustrated Christmas books, 
“Familiar Words, an Index Verborum, or Quo- 
tation Handbook,” by Mr. J. Hain Friswell, 
containing upwards of 6000 quotations from 
English authors, with exact references to line, 
verse, scene, &c.—a most useful manual for the 
library-table. Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. send 
forth a seasonable gift-book under the title of 
“Cushions and Corners, or Holidays at Old 
Orchard,” by Mrs. R. J. Greene, the cushions 
being, as Willy interprets the words of grand- 
mamma, that “‘Mary is a regular cushion, and 
poor Florry nothing but a corner,” to mean, in 
speaking of the former, that she is “the jolliest 
softest slob of a good-natured old cushion, made to 
be sat upon by everybody, and who could never 
hurt anyone in the whole world,” and the corner 
like Florry, “a sharp uncomfortable corner, 
always knocking against people, or gettin 
knocked against herself.” This is the rm 
essence of the tale, but, being nicely told, the 
pill is sufficiently coated with sugar to make it 
pleasant reading. Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
give us a second edition of Captain Drayson’s 
“Tales at the Outspan; or, Adventures in the 
Wild Regions of Southern Africa,” with illustra. 
tions, a welcome gift-book to lovers of lion- and- 
tiger-hunting and encounters with elephants 
and rhinoceroses, full of marvellous escapes and 
adventures. Messrs. Darton and Hodge send 
us “ Ishmael, the Yezidee, a Romance of Syrian 
Life,” by Mrs. J. B. Webb, author of *‘ Naomi,” a 

rettily illustrated volume on Koordistan and its 
inhabitants—the Nestorians, the Yezidees, and 
the Koords—a subject which appears to have been 
a favourite study with the author of “ Naomi ;” 
“Peter Parley’s Holiday Keepsake, or Birthday 
Gift,’ with eight illustrations, and “ Heroism 
of Boyhood; or, What Boys have Done,” by 
William Martin, the editor of Peter Parley’s 
Annual, with a similar number of illustrations. 
Messrs. Galland Inglis of Edinburgh put forth, 
in very smart binding, an expurgated edition of 
“*Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works” in one volume, 
illustrated with eight steel-engravings; “ Ned 
Franks, or the Christian’s Panoply,” a tale in six 
parts, with as many illustrations; ‘‘ The King’s 
Highway; or, Illustrations of the Command- 
ments,” by the Rev. Dr. Newton, author of 
“The Giants,” with woodcut illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Safe Compass, and How it Points,’ by the same, 
similarly illustrated ; and “The Lamp of Love ; 
a Book for Young Readers,” also with woodcut 
illustrations. Besides these, we have “The 
Children of the Great King,” a tale of the Crimean 
war, taken froma religious point of view; “ Frank 
Fielding, or Debts and Difficulties,” by Agnes 
Veitch ; “The Spirit of the Giant Mountains,” a 
series of fairy-tales from the German; ‘“ The 
Adventures of Seven Four-footed Foresters, nar- 
rated by Themselves,” by James Greenwood, 
author of the “ Curiosities of Savage Life,” with 
twelve plates; “A Present to Boys and Young 
Men,” by a Sunday-school Teacher; and “The 
Childhood and Schoolroom Hours of Royal 
Children,” by Julia Luard, selected from the 
History of England—a nice book for the nursery 
library. Messrs. Seeley & Co. send us “‘ Helen’s 
Diary, or Thirty Years ago,” by Miss Emma 
Marshall, a book to be coveted by mothers and 
daughters, which will claim a further notice at 
our hands. . Of completed serials for the year we 
have also received the Juvenile Missionary Herald 
Sor 1864; the Parish Magazine for 1864, edited 
by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke—a very superior 
book of its class; and the volume of Young 
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{ en final representation of the ‘‘ Phormio,” the 

lece chosen for the Westminster play this year, 
took place on Tuesday, the 20th. The piece was 
well put on the stage, and careful attention had 
evidently been paid to all the minor details of 
the business. Mr. Nichols represented Phormio 
with much force and humour, although there was 
a want of the provoking, because calm and unruf- 
fled, assurance described in the words “ homo 
confidens.” His reappearance in the epilogue as 
the disturbed mathematician was short but strik- 
ing. The chalk in one hand and Euclid in the 
other, with the slightly bewildered air, as of a man 
half through a lecture, made his entry singularly 
life-like. The rather subordinate character of 
Pheedria fell to Mr. Walker, who made it very 
effective, his scene of expostulation with Demipho 
in the second act calling forth much applause. 
Mr. Harrison’s Geta was a meritorious perform- 
ance, but somewhat too dry and deliberat». 
Chremes was excellently acted by Mr. Williams. 
Nausistrata (Mr. Shapter) was admirably lady- 
like, not only in speech, but in every motion and 
posture. In short, all the actors displayed a just 
appreciation and conscientious study of their 
parts. From what has been said, it may be gathered 
that the catastrophe was worthily rendered. No- 
thing could be better than Chremes’ abject fear 
of his wife as shown in his dialogue with Sophrona. 
The altercation between Phormio and the two old 
men was forcible and spirited; and, in the final 
scene, Nausistrata’s womanly indignation and 
Chremes’ utter confusion were alike perfect ; 
and so was Phormio’s triumphant invitation of 
the public to Chremes’ funeral ; but this, perhaps, 
had an air of excitement at variance with the 
self-reliant character of the man. It need hardly 
be said that the concluding ‘ Vos valete et plau- 
dite” was heartily responded to by the audience. 

Tue Dublin International Exhibition, it is said, 
will fully realize the hopes of its promoters. The 
preparatory arrangements are in a forward eon- 
dition, and the promises of support from home 
contributors ensure the success of the Exhibition. 
Continental exhibitors have also promised contri- 
butions. From France there will be a magnificent 
collection of bronzes and goldsmith’s work, of silks 
and laces; it is believed that the Gobelins and 
Sevres will not be unrepresented. Austria will 
send specimens of all thosc beautiful manufactures 
which attracted so much attention in 1862; Italy— 
filigree work from Genoa, ornamental metal work 
from Milan, mosaics from Florence, and cameos 
from Leghorn, and a display of sculpture equalling, 
if not surpassing, that sent to London in 1862. 
The show of manufactures from Belgium will be 
in proportion to the extent of her important in- 
dustries ; and the countries in the north of Europe 
will be chiefly represented by works of fine art. 
One special feature of this Exhibition, not at- 
tempted on any former occasion, will be an inter- 
national display of musical instruments. A large 
hall, specially designed for concerts, and capable 
of seating 3000 persons, has been devoted to this 
purpose. In it the instruments of all nations 
will be collected ; and daily performances will take 
place during the continuance of the Exhibition. 

Tue discovery of deeds in the office of a firm of 
Birmingham solicitors, relating to property adjoin- 
ing Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
leaves the question of the true spelling of the 
name much where it was before. In the earliest 
of the documents, dated 28th August, 1573, to 
which the seal “ W. 8S.” is attached, the witness 
is “ John Shaxper ;” in the next, a grant of two 
tenements in Henlye Street, the name is twice 
abridged, firstas “Shakespr.” and thenas “Shaxpr.;” 
in the conveyance of the Bell Inn, dated April 
1611, and in a much later conveyance, 22nd 
Charles I., the spelling is ‘‘ Shakspere ;” while, in 
two other deeds, December 1613 and January 
1613 (1614), it is written “Shakespere.” The 
witnesses to these documents are John Shakspere ; 
Francis Collyns, the executors of the poet, and 
a witness to and legatee under his will; George 
Nashe and Jolin Nash, names familiar as connected 
with the Chancery proceedings between Edward 
Nash and Shakespeare’s granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Nash, and J. Green and Thomas Green. 

On Thursday, the 15th, being the last night of 
the half, the Eton Collegers gave a vocal concert 
and theatrical performance. The Hall was libe- 
rally placed at the disposal of the players, and the 
dais was audaciously converted into a stage; the 
remainder of the floor, spacious as it is, being well 
filled by a large concourse of old and present 
Etonians and their friends. Symonds and Durn- 
ford opened the proceedings with a emart and 
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effective prologue, touching on matters of Etonian 
interest, and sometimes combining rhyme and 
reason with peculiar felicity, as in the lines— 


* “ Who could be so silly as 
To write thoseletters signed Paterfamilias ?” 


The concert which immediately followed this was 
altogether successful. The choruses were sun 
with admirable spirit and precision, such as coul 
only be the result of habitual i training and 
efliciency on the part of the College choir, Men- 
delssohn’s duets, ““O wert thou in the cauld 
blast” and “May Bells” were charmingly given 
by Smith and Pollock; and several pieces were 
encored by an enthusiastic audience. Thesecond 
part of the entertainment was not without prece- 
dent, for in some houses theatricals are deny 
an established custom; but hitherto no Eton 
company had performed with such extensive 
preparation or before so numerous an assemblage, 
The plays chosen were the musical burletta of 
“The Sentinel” and the well-known farce “A 
Regular Fix.” Schloppsen, the Prussian sentinel, 
the hero of the former piece, drily sober and 
sententiously drunk, was excellently represented 
by Willis, who seemed born to the part. Durn- 
ford showed much quiet humour as Baron Vonder- 
buschel, though he made a more decided hit as 
Deborah the housekeeper in the farce, Pollock 
was a most lively and engaging Linda; his 
rendering of all her little airs was finished and 
delicate, and the enamoured Schloppsen _ was 
teased and petted to perfection. The incidental 
songs were made to assist the action instead of 
obstructing it, and contributed materially to the 
effect of the piece. Symonds’s acting of Hugh de 
Brass, in the “ Regular Fix,’ calls for especial 
praise. He displayed coolness and impudence 
unbounded, but never affected or unnatural, and 
kept the house in continual mirth till the fall of 
the curtain. Pound’s get-up as the lawyer Sur- 
plus was perfect; nor was his acting unworthy 
of it. All the subordinate parts were zealously 
and faithfully performed, ae the stage manage- 
ment -was remarkable for that smoothness and 
completeness the want of which is the besettin 
sin of amateurs. The performances were conciud 
by the singing of “ Dulce Domum”’ and “ God 
save the Queen ;”’ the Oppidans, who were present 
in great ferce, then gave three cheers for College, 
which the Collegers, though outnumbered, re- 
turned with equal spirit. The like honours were 
paid to the Provost and Fellows, and to the Head 
Master ; and, indeed, the ready permission and 
active encouragement given to the performers by 
those in authority deserve the hearty thanks of 
all Etonians. 

On Saturday, 17th December, took place the 
annual meeting of the Académiedes Sciences Mo- 
rales et Politiques at Paris. M. Dumon presided. 
When the names of the prizemen for the preceding 
year had been read, together with the subjects 
proposed for future competition, M. Mignet read 
one of those a notices which he writes 
so excellently. is subject this year was a 
deceased foreign associate, M. de Savigny, the 
German jurisconsult. 

MavaMe RisTor1, who is now travelling in the 
Levant, is stated to have accepted an engagement 
to act during next spring at the Thédtre Lyrique 
in Paris. She is to appear in a new drama b 
M. Legouvé, which bears at present the provi- 
sional title of “ Les Deux Reines.” Should it be 
the great tragedian’s intention, as we presume it 
is, to speak in French, we hope she will give those 
Englishmen who do not understand Italian an 
opportunity of hearing her in the former language. 
This woul, we should think, enlarge the sphere 
of her influence on a London audience very 
considerably. 

M. GuitieMix, the publisher of the Journal 
des Economistes, founded by him in 1841, and 
of other important works on political economy 
and social science, died suddenly at Paris on the 
16th inst. of disease of the heart. His “ Dic- 
tionnaire du Commerce,” published originally in 
1836, has been several times reprinted, as has also 
his “‘ Dictionary of Political Economy,” in which 
he availed himself largely of the labours of J. 
Stuart Mill, M’Culloch, and Henry C. Carey, 
whose works are as popular with us as in America, 
M. Guillemin’s “ Collection of Contemporary 
Economists” forms of itself a perfect library of 
that branch of study. He was buried at PéreM- 
Chaise on Saturday last. 

M. Emre pe GrRaRpIN, the well-known poli- 
tical writer, is seemingly ambitious of success in 
another walk of literature. He has been reading 
a play of his own composition to the Committee 
of the ThéAtre Frangais. The title is sai-i to be 
‘Le Supplice d’une Femme,” and the piece was, 
we understand, received with great favour. 
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Justice has at length been done to the memory 
of the Belgian heroes of the 5th of June, 1568. 
A statue of Counts Egmont and Horn was in- 
augurated at Brussels on the 16th by the Mayor 
in the presence of a large number of spectators, 
including several members of the government. 
The group is the work of M. Fraikin, and is 
placed in the Grand’ Place where the execution 
took place. ‘The pose of the two martyrs,” says 
the Moniteur Belge, “‘is natural, without affecta- 
tion, and unstudied. The figure of Egmont is the 
more elegant and graceful of the two, and realizes 
the idea of the most brilliant cavalier of the Court 
of the Seventeen Provinces.” 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. have just published 
“ Orescent? and other Lyrics,” by Mr. H. Chol- 
mondeley Pennell, and will issue, before the close 4 
of the month, “ Elsie, Flights into Fairy-land, and 
other Poems,” by Mr. J.Crawford Wilson; “Edwy 
and Elgiva, a Tragedy,” by Mr. Thomas Tilston ; 
and “ Evenings in Arcadia,” by Mr. Henry Talbot. 
They will also publish immediately, ‘“ Selections 
from the Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate,” 
containing hitherto unpublished sonnets, songs, 
and pieces, with some new readings of former 
writings, forming the first volume of “ Moxon’s 
Miniature Poets ;’’ and, at the same time, accord- 
ing to notice sent round to the trade, “ For the 
Benefit of the People,” will be issued, the first of 
eight monthly aig of which the work will consist, 
at sixpence each. 

Mr. Bentuey has just added to his six shilling 
series of popular works of fiction, each complete 
in one volume, Mrs. Wood’s “ Shadow of Ashly- 
dyat”. and Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s “Too 
Strange not to be True.” He has also just ready 
a new novel by the author of “ Whitefriars,” 
entitled “‘ Dorothy Firebrace ; or, the Armourer’s 
Daughter of Birmingham.” 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt’s new volume of 
their five-shilling series of “ Standard and Popular 
Authors ” is a reprint of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
“Cardinal Pole;”’ and, to their two-shilling “Select 
Library,” the best series of cheap works of fiction 
for railway-travellers, they add Mrs. Trollope’s 
graphic tale of “ Gertrude, or Family Pride,” the 
scene of which is laid in Germany, where family 
pride is the béte noire of society. 

Messrs. Bickers anp Sow announce, rather 
late in the day, “The Tale of Danish Heroism,” 
by John Edwin H. Skinner, special correspondent 
of the Daily News, 

Tue French literary journals of the week 
enumerate amongst novelties, “Nouveaux Récits de 
l’Histoire Romaine aux [Ve et Ve Siécles: Trois 
Ministres des Fils de, Théodose : Rufin, Eutrope, 
Stilicon ; par M. Amédée Thierry ;” “ Les Cam- 

du Comte Derby en Guyenne, par Henri 
Ribadieu ;’ “La France sous Louis XIV. 
(1643—1715), par Eugéne Bonnemére ;” “ Eu- 
génie de Guérin, Journal et Fragments publiés 
avec l’Assentiment de sa Famille, par G. Trébu- 
tien, Conservateur-adjoint de la Bibliothéque de 
Caen ;”’ “Danube, Nil et Jourdain, Souvenirs et 
Impressions de Voyage, par L. Gabryel Jourdain ;” 
“Vocabulaire Franecais-Egyptien, avec la Pro- 
nonciation figurée, suivi de Notes sur la Législa- 
tion Musulmane et les Mours Egyptiennes, de 
Dialogues Arabes et de Renseignements pour les 
Vo the la Méditerranée, &c., par J. Bernard ;”” 
7 Go ion Ethnographique Photographiée sous 
les Auspices de la Société d’Ethnographie, et 
publiée par le Marquis d’Hervey Saint-Denys, se 
com t de Types de Races humaines photo- 
iées d’aprés nature ;” “De la Détention 
Dedventive et de la Mise en Liberté provisoire 
sous Caution: Etude comparée des quatre Légis- 
lations, Americaine, Anglaise, Belge et Frangaise, 
suivie de la Représentation d’un nouveau Projet de 
Loi, Emile Clolus ;” “ La Loi des Tempétes 
‘considerée dans ses Rapports avec les Mouvements 
de l’Atmosphére, par H. W. Dove, avec dessins 
et cartes des Tempétes, traduit par A. Legras, 
capitaine de te ;” “Note sur le Houilléres 
Anglaises en 1862, par M. Luyton ;” and a trans- 
lation of need . ne de Londres.” 

A QUARTO et of twenty-seven es has 
just been cae’ tt St. Petersburg for deochtion 
b Voss of Leipzig, ‘Die Kloster-Reform in 

6nigreich Polen,” containing the Imperial Edict 
of the 27th of October, the Additional Instrue- 
tions, and the Report of the Special Commission, 
published on the 29th of November. The cir- 
culation is gratuitous. 

Proressor TH. Méstus of Leipzig has been 


- gen to the Chair of Northern Languages at 


A tmiTep liability company, with a capital 
of a lac of rupees, is to be shortly started, with. 
the view of establishing a first-class daily news- 
paper at Allahabad. 
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SCIENCE, 


THE OPPOSITION OF MARS. 


a. planet Mars, which now shines brightly on 

us from a most respectable elevation above 
the vapours of our fog-laden atmosphere, although 
it is now rapidly passing away from us, is still an 
object of all-absorbing interest to astronomers. 
Several ohservers, we hear, have been very suc- 
cessful in this year’s attack upon the planet; 
and, as England is now, as one may say, bristling 
with refractors of large apertures, and as there is 
still time for a long series even of observations, 
we trust to hear of more good work done before 
the opportunity is lost. 

There is every reason that this work, at all 
events, should be attempted ; for, if our modern 
science has pointed to Mars as the key of one of 
the positions which we must occupy if we would 
read the riddle of our system, our modern tele- 
scopes, like so many Armstrongs and Whitworths, 
have shown us that that position is ours if we 
strive for it. 

We may, indeed, say that very much of Mars is 
already “settled.” We know that that little 
planet, revolving in the orbit next to ours, with a 
period of rotation only a littie longer than our 
own, and with a pole star* not so very far from 
our own, has lands and seas and clouds—yea, and 
rejoices in fogs—and is altogether, if we might use 
such a phrase, absurdly like the little ball on 
which we haye our being. It is passing strange 
that it has been left for us nineteenth-century 
earth-dwellers to be the first to act upon this 
knowledge in earnest; for Cassini and Miraldi, 
among the early observers, had facts before them 
which could scarcely lead to any other con- 
clusion, and yet the latter, who nevertheless 
talks seriously of the equinoctial and polar 
regions of the planet, failed to appreciate their 
value. The following extract from a memoir con- 
taining observations of Mars made during the op- 
position of 1862 may serve to explain how Miraldi 
and others after him were possibly deceived by 
these apparent changes :— 

“Owing to the considerable inclination of the 
axis of Mars to the ecliptic, a great difference 
in drawings made in different years must be 





Fexpected; and, indeed, a six or eight hours’ 


constant scrutiny of the planet under favour- 
able conditions, and especially when its posi- 
tion with regard to our earth is such that 
the spots describe a pretty sharp curve in 
their passage across the disc, will show a vast 
difference in the appearance of the same feature, 
as seen near either of the planet’s limbs and at 
its centre. When we consider that, in addition 
to this, the great inclination of the axis before 
mentioned does for the different latitudes what 
the rotation of the planet does for its longitudes, 
bringing different zones of aréocentric latitude 
at different oppositions into positions of greatest 
prominence, and thereby giving full play to the 
distorting effects of perspective, we have good 
reasons for expecting to find some difference in 
drawings taken in different positions of the planet’s 
orbit.” 

It may now, however, safely be affirmed that 
astronomers will no longer be content with 
gleaning facts relating to the geography, so to 
speak, of our neighbour: its “ atmospherology”’ 
will force itself upon our attention; and per- 
haps in the positive phenomena of atmosphere, 
which our telescopes reveal to us, is the planet 
more widely differentiated from Jupiter and Saturn 
than are they by the negative evidence which 
they afford of terrestrial conditions. Father 
Secchi has pointed out, in the drawings made in 
1862, evidence as direct as we can ever hope for 
for some time to come, at all events, that, when 
one of the drawings was taken, a cyclone was at 
work over a large part of the disc exposed to us ; 
and a little thought, and one or two peeps at the 
planet, will be enough to convince anybody that 
such might have been the case, even if Mr. 
Huggins’s spectrum-observations had not come to 
the rescue, and proved what observers of Mars 
have held for a long time—namely, that the 
brightest part of the planet, always excepting 
of course the dazzling snows, are enormous 
aggregations of clouds. These are always equally 
bright, whether they are over seas or land; but 
a thinner film of cloud over sea will be indicated 
by a half-tone, while an unclouded tranquil sea is 
indicated to us by a spot, at times startling in its 
blackness. This is no mere theory ; for it has 
been found that the light reflected from the cloud 
masses does not show the lines due to atmospheric 
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absorption so strongly as does the light reflected 
from the land. Here, too, doubtless, have we an 
explanation of the frequently ruddy light of Mars ; 
for, while in 1862 he very frequently was cloudless 
and ruddy, in 1864 he has been observed cloudy 
and shining with a light like Jupiter. There ig 
something, however, besides cloud to be observed, 
‘We read in the memoir above quoted :— 


** Besides the cloud masses, which obliterate the 
dark portions either partly or wholly, giving 
rise to different contours and tones, and renderin 
the actual features of the planet indistinguishable, 
the dense atmosphere of Mars, with its fogs and 
mists, appears to go for very much, although its 
effect was evident in the Southern hemisphere, 
in midsummer, upon the spots as they came on, 
and left the disc, as remarked by previous obser- 
vers—it was much more evident in the Northern 
hemisphere, in mid-winter, blotting out, even on 
the central meridian, all features north of + 30° 
latitude. This would appear to furnish another 
proof of the extreme seasons on Mars, in addition 
to that supplied by the rapid melting and great 
extent of the polar snows, and to point out the 
desirability of taking advantage of all oppositions 
which happen, as did those last year and in 1830, 
in the full summer-time of the Southern hemi- 
sphere, when the atmospheric conditions of the 
planet may be considered the best possible.” 


The mapping of the planet, however, has not 
been, and must not be, neglected ; and, as English- 
men, we owe thanks to Father Secchi, who, having 
lately set about naming the various features 
already—to use the word again—“ settled,” has 
honoured the memory of Cook and Franklin, as 
Mr. Nasmyth has honoured himself, by transfer- 
ring their names to a position which should make 
the “ Moon Committee” positively envious. Doubt- 
less the observations of this year, combined with 
those of 1862, will enable a map of the equatorial 
and southern temperate regions of the planet at 
all events, to be constructed with some degree of 
accuracy and detail, though the coast-lines will 
still require careful retouching. Anything beyond 
this we must work for in future years, for such 
oppositions as those of 1830 and 1862, when the 
south polar region was well visible, do not occur 
every day. Observations at the planet’s equinox 
are, of all, the most unsatisfactory, and useful ones 
of the north polar region are, for some thousands 
of years—that is, till the planet’s perihelion shall 
have worked round some 180° of longitude*— 
impossible. 

And what, then, does this Mars-gazing prin- 
cipally teach us? Does it supply us with another 
link in the chain of planet-life, which, we are 
beginning to learn, stretches from sun to moon— 
although they, after all, may be but central piers, 
helping it to span the deep profound between its 
unknown limits? Does it, too, help us to an 
explanation of the sometimes ruddy light observ- 
able between the’ central bands of Jupiter, and 
thus carry some of the atmospheric conditions of 
Mars to that planet, although other conditions 
are evidently widely different ? And if to Jupiter, 
why not to Saturn, where, according to some, 
water means perpetual ice ? 

And here we may remark upon a recent com- 
munication made by M. Chacornac, one of the 
most philosophic and successful of French obser- 
vers, to the Paris Academy. He affirms that, in 
spite of the wonderful resemblance of Jupiter and 
Saturn, as seen in the telescope, the atmospheres 
of those planets are at the present moment under 
different physical conditions. This conclusion 
has been derived, M. Chacornac informs us, from 
observations of the transits of the fourth satellite 
of Saturn (does M. Chacornac mean its shadow ?) 
and of various satellites of Jupiter across the 
dises of the planets, using the disc of the 
satellite like the constant of a photometer. 
M. Chacornac affirms that the limb of Saturn, 
like the limb of Mars, is brighter than the centre, 
and that the reverse holds good with Jupiter; 
hence his assumption with regard to the physical 
conditions of the atmosphere, which would differen- 
tiate Jupiter from our own earth, the atmosphere 
of which M. Chacornac has very satisfactorily 
determined would resemble, to a distant observer, 
that of Mars, as far as the bright limb is 
concerned. 

But can M. Chacornac depend upon his photo- 
meters? This opens a question the solution of 
which will probably teach us something of the 
atmospheres of the satellites themselves. 

And, again, shall not geologists learn something 
from that terrrible scouring of the land which must 
follow the rapid melting of the polar snows which 
retreat almost @ vue d’wil on the approach of the 
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Martial Summer? ‘Time will show: in the mean- 
time let us congratulate ourselves on the accu- 
mulation of facts which should temper future 
theories anent the plurality of worlds, and encou- 
yage astronomers to persevere in a class of obser- 
vations which so richly repay in interest and 
scientific value all the labour expended on them. 











THE ANCIENT MINERS OF THE 
RUDOLFSTHURM. 


ALLSTATT and the Rudolfsthurm are names 
which, if we are to believe M. Morlot—no 
mean authority in such matters—will no longer 
be famous only in the annals of salt-mining ; for 
the results of some researches recently concluded 
make the latter place the Austrian equivalent of 
Italian Pompeii. 

And on this wise :—The Rudolfsthurm, situated 
in the very heart of the Alps, and in the centre of 
a little hill-girt valley, contains one of the richest 
salt-mines in all Austria; and M. Ramsauer, a 
director of mines, has spent the last fourteen years 
of his life in ransacking the tombs of the ancient 
miners which honeycomb the surrounding hills. 
This he has done to further the investigations of 
M. Morlot, who is as devoted a metal-hunter as 
is M. Boucher de Perthes a seeker after bones. 

No less than 963 tombs have been examined by 
M. Ramsauer in his self-imposed, but not very 
inviting, task ; and in these tombs the following 
objects, among many others, have been found :— 
182 bronze vases, the largest of them being 
nearly three feet high: these are formed of 
pieces cleverly joined, but not soldered. Many 
zones in bronze, with repoussé ornaments 
similar to those found in the Helvetic tumuli 
and in the neighbourhood of Besangon ; swords, 
daggers, knives, and lance-points, both in bronze 
and iron, the latter being abundant; hatchets in 
the form of celts and paalstab, as found by M. 
Morlot in Denmark and Switzerland. This last 
form is rare in bronze. Much amber, sometimes in 
large beads, and a few beads in enamelled glass ; 
several hundred fibula, hair-pins, and bracelets 
in bronze, often richly ornamented, especially with 
little chains; two helmets of sitaple design in 
bronze; much ornamented pottery ; some ivory, 
fashioned into hair-pins and large sword-pommels, 
one of which was encrusted with amber; a very 
little gold; some whetstones, with suspending 
rings,—are among the other objects, of which the 
complete list has just been published. 

Besides the above objects actually found in the 
tombs, there are others discovered at the very 
bottom of the salt-mine itself. Among these is a 
pick, exactly resembling others found in a salt- 
mine near Salzburg. 

M. de Fellenberg has remarked that silver and 
lead appeared together in Europe. M. Ramsauer’s, 
researches lend great weight to this generalization 
and prove that these tombs date back to a time 
previous to their introduction. The presence of 
gold, too, with bronze’ entirely accords with the 
facts observed in Scandinavia; besides which 
Pallas * mentions ancient gold money in Siberia, 
carried on with bronze tools. Chemical analysis, 
however, has shown that the gold now in question 
came most probably from Transylvania. The 
introduction of lead had its effect upon the 
bronze, for it was immediately seized upon as an 
ingredient. Hence we can differentiate the bronze 
of the bronze age, proprement dit, from that of 
later epochs: that of Hallstatt belongs to the 
former. 

To sum up—and this is in addition to what is said 
about Hallstatt—it would appear that the popula- 
tion thus rudely but usefully disturbed in their last 
resting-places by M. Ramsauer were engaged in 
salt-mining before the time of Philip II. of Mace- 
don, for it was in his time that silver was generally 
introduced throughout barbaric Europe, even to 
our own islands, Hungary coming off best, and, in 
return, rendering its inhabitants famous by their 
counterfeits of the fine coins as large as a florin 
which were struck in the new metal. So that we 
must date these tombs back as far as the fifth 
century before our era, and probably as far back 
as the tenth, . 

There is another matter, too, which invests 
these researches with the greatest interest. One 
half of the tombs contained the skeletons, and 
the other half the ashes of the dead. In some 
cases the body had only been partially burned ; 
and whenever the head only had been given to 
the flames, its ashes were placed at the feet of the 
skeleton. In other cases, again, the lower part of 
the body, with the legs, remained, while all the 
rest had been burnt; sometimes this procedure 
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was reversed. Generally, the tombs in which 
ashes were collected were the richest in the 
objects we have before enumerated. 

It is possible, as suggested by M. Fournet, in 
the paper presented to the French Academy which 
we are noticing,* that these various modes of 
treating the dead point to some strange sym- 
bolism, or some ceremonies among the early 
miners analogous to those in vogue in Egypt, 
or even among some workmen’s corporations of 
our own time. From this point of view it appears 
desirable that the tombs of the Tschudes of Scythia, 
the Dactyles, the Cabires, and the Corybantes of 
Crete and Cyprus, and, again, of the F’rxscan 
metallurgists, should be re-examined ; possibly 
some connecting points in the customs of these 
most ancient of miners might be traced. 








M. MORLOT ON THE STUDY OF HIGH 
ANTIQUITY. 


thou = strong interest which has been awakened 

in this country by the facts discovered and 
the chronology suggested regarding “ Pre-historic 
man” in the north of Europe renders it desirable 
to present some collected view of the things ob- 
served and the arguments employed. Such a 
view may perhaps be gathered from the abstracts 
and extracts from foreign memoirs, more or less 
impartial, which have appeared in England; but 
these cannot be so satisfactory as statements pre- 
pared by those who have been personally con- 
cerned in exploring the relics of human art in the 
turf-moors of Scandinavia and the lakes of Swit- 
zerland. Among the many useful notices of this 
kind which have been furnished by the archzolo- 
gists of Switzerland, perhaps none 1s moreadapted, 
by clearness of style and definiteness of purpose, 
to meet the expectations of a student than the 
“ Essay on the Study of High Antiquity” by M. 
Morlot. Having had the good fortune to hear 
from this gentleman, during a personal examina- 
tion of the remarkable torrent-mound or cone of 
La Tiniére, his account of the facts observed and 
the reasoning employed from which he has inferred 
certain intervals of time between the three layers 
in that deposit corresponding to one Roman and 
two pre-Roman epochs, I can testify to the care 
and attention bestowed by him on the inquiry. 
For obvious reasons estimates of the lapse of time 
during natural operations can seldom be accepted 
without great allowance for probable error; but, 
in the present condition of researches into “ High 
Antiquity,” it is not so much precise numerical 
results which are to be expected, or even desired, 
as trustworthy data, good methods of observation, 
and right principles of interpretation. 

In the following paper, which M. Morlot has 
had the goodness to prepare in English, certain 
subjects are more developed than in the original 
lecture, of which, in other respects, it is an exact 
translation. This is especially the case with 
the cone of La Tiniére. Such details, more in- 
teresting for the geologist, may be left aside by 
the general reader, who will find it easy to take in 
merely the results, JOHN PHILLIPS. 


To reason from the known to the unknown, 
from that which is seen to that which is not 
seen, is practised very generally. When the 
Arab of the desert descries an eagle soaring on 
high in a peculiar manner, he exclaims, “ There is 
a lion!” He knows that the eagle is waiting to 
pounce upon the prey which a lion is about to 
uit. 

. In fact, every one is more or less in the habit 
of forming an opinion by indirect means. Thus, 
a man’s character is judged by his handwriting, 
his language, and even by his dress. 

It is, fin reality, by the same means that the 
lawyer arrives at his conclusions, and that the 
savant—-one ought rather to say the student, for 
the savant is, after all, but a perpetual student— 
elaborates his doctrines. He begins by observa- 
tion, which he combines with experiment, when 
he can modify the circumstances under which the 
phenomena to be observed are produced ; he then 
classifies, co-ordonates, compares Iris first results, 
in order to understand them more fully; and 
finally, ascending from effects to causes, he arrives 
at the great principles, the laws, which govern 
nature. Observation combined, when feasible, 
with experiment, comparison, and, finally, induc- 
tion—this is science. 

One of the most striking examples of the appli- 
cation of this method is furnished by geology, 
drawing up the history of our planet before the 
appearance of the human race. But why should 
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we stop at the moment when, for the first time, 
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an intelligent being appeared on this earth, which 
had hitherto been 4 pled by animals, gifted 
with instinct slone ? ae man also of 
nature, and does he not also belong to the vast 
plan of creation ? 

The objection might be raised that, for the 
human period, we have the transmission of events 
by written record, which is history proper, and 
by oral tradition. But, before the invention of 
writing, where was history? and, before the 
development of language, where was tradition ? 

The origin of writing is not so obscure, showing 
that the negang of history does not date very 
far back. The origin of lan e is much more 
ancient: it was evidently developed slowly and 
gradually, starting from a rudimentary beginning, 
which necessarily corresponded to an eq 
rudimentary state of the human intelligence. 
This is sufficient to prove that oral tradition 
cannot go back to the origin of our species, no 
more than the memory of an individual can 
return to the moment of his birth. 

Evidently humanity has traversed an early 
phase which has left no remembrance. How 
long have those forgotten times lasted? when 
did tradition begin? where is the origin of 
history ?—This is difficult to decide. 

For Southern Europe history, ascertained chro- 
nologically, goes back several centuries before 
the Christian era. For that part of Europe 

‘tuated to the north of the Alps history begins 
with the Roman invasion, which is about coeval 
with the Christian era. We have afew historical 
facts and traditions of a somewhat older date; 
but they are not of great importance in the 
researches we are about to undertake, and we may 
pass them over in silence. 

It is these prehistoric and pretraditional times 
which we call High Antiquity, and which are 
to form the object of our study; and we will 
only consider Europe north of the Alps, closing 
our researches about the time of the Christian 
era. Our task is thus closely limited; and 
this is not to be overlooked in the sequel. 

Since the memory of the long period in ques- 
tion is all but lost, we must seek for other 
materials wherewith to supply its place. We 
stand here in precisely the same position as the 
geologist who writes the history of our planet: 
we will therefore borrow his method; and our 
mode of proceeding will necessarily present a 
strong analogy to his. 

The geologist’s materials are chiefly the remains 
of animal and vegetable creation, the fossils buried 
in the strata forming a great part of our continents, 

Instead of fossils we have the remains of human 
labour and industry. They are to us likea mirror 
reflecting the image of their makers, of their life, 
and of their whole civilization. For the labourer 
is known by his work. If the geologist can reform 
an animal out of a single bone, why should we 
not, with the fragment of a broken pot, make up 
the entire vase, and from the vase step to its 
maker? ‘The distance is not so very great from 
a mere potsherd to man; for everything is closely 
linked together in the economy of nature. Tho 
primitive inhabitant of our country has long ago 
disappeared, his mortal remains have returned to 
the dust, his tales of war are forgotten, as well as 
his lays of love—the very name of his tribe, of his 
nation, is lost; but the work of his hands yet 
subsists, and enables us to revivify our ancestors, 
to see how they lived and fared, to observe their 
domestic industry, to follow their commercial 
tracks, to join them in their hunting parties and 
in their martial forays, to be present at some of 
their religious ceremonies, and to behold their 
funeral rites. Thus do we transport ourselves 
into bygone ages, just as the geologist has become 
the witness of the development of our planet. 
This is what we mean by the study of High 
Antiquity. 

It is evident that these researches deal only 
with material objects, which have to be vivified 
and to be compelled to speak, as the geologist’s 
stones have been made to utter their voices. 
Nature yields her answers when properly ques- 
tioned. But we must not ask of the times when 
written language was yet unborn to furnish us 
with proper names: these are completely lost, 
while they play an important part in history 
proper. Our studies can only embrace the de- 
velopement of civilization, without considering 
speech. We can, in a certain measure, see our 
ancestors, but we cannot hear them: we must be 
content to gaze at them, as at so many shadows, 
or as if we were deaf and dumb. 

It might be objected that, to reconstruct the 
past by means of the remains of industry, we ought 
to have the command of an abundance of materials, 
such as are but rarely found. But fossils were 
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formerly considered quite as scarce, and now 

they abound in the collections. 

It must be allowed that time has rarely spared 
any of those productions of primitive art which 
rise above the surface of the soil, excepting, per- 
haps, certain monuments formed of large blocks 
of stone and certain earthworks. This is especially 
the case in the countries which we are about to 
consider, where the use of masonry, cemented 
with mortar, dates no further back than the time 
of the Romans. But let us remember that 
numerous generations succeeded each other ; that 
they have strewed the ground with the remains 
of their industry, and have themselves descended 
into the dust, carrying with them into their graves 
many of their most precious chattels. We shall 
then understand that the vegetable mould must 
be as rich in documents of the past as the fossil- 
iferous strata of the geologist, and that these 
documents only require to be well sought for and 
properly interpreted to yield the hidden lore. The 
soil that we tread is the grave of the past—a vast 
grave, always open, which is to receive us also, 
with the remains of our industry, and for the 
benefit of future antiquaries.* 

It is also true thatthe preservation of antiquities 
is very partial, the fleshy and vegetable substances 
having generally disappeared ; so that it israre when 
anything but metal, stone, bone, and pottery has 
resisted the action of time. But it is the same 
with the remains of the ancient organic creations; 
for it is chiefly only the solid parts of plants and 
animals which the strata of our globe contain as 
fossils ; and yct the geologist has made the best of 
it. The antiquary’s task is not more difficult. 

In certain cases the preservation of antique 
remains is more perfect. Thus, when embedded 
in peat or in the mud at the bottom of lakes, 
vegetable matter—such as seeds, wood, and even 
remnants of woven stuffs—have been found pre- 
served. When the substance was charred by the 
action of fire before falling into the water it 
became unalterable. Thanks to this circumstance 
there have been discovered in Switzerland bread, 
= “ae ears of corn, several thousand years 
old. 

Far from being scarce, the records of bygone 
ages will become more abundant as they are better 
sought for; and the materials for reconstructing 
the past of the human race will not be more difli- 
cult to obtain than those by means of which 
the geologist is so successfully working out his 
problem. 

It might seem, from what has been said, that, 
in forming collections of antiquities and in study- 
ing them rationally, one would soon have traced 
out.the outlines of our science and have arrived 
at its fundamental principles, which are sure to 
be simple. Antiquities have long since begun to 
be collected, but they were considered, as were at 
first fossils and other objects of natural history, 
as mere curiosities, when they were not turned 
into talismans and amulets. Then, when their 
meaning was sought, sterile and interminable 
controversy was carried on, as is always the case 
at the dawn of some new truth—so apt is human 
reason to ge astray ! 

A prejudice which has been, and is still, a great 
hindrance to progress is the belief that every- 
thing handsomely wrought must be of Roman 
origin, especially objects in metal, the more ordi- 
nary remains being neglected and overlooked. 
Hence the conclusion that, before the Roman 
invasion, the north of Europe was inhabited by 
mére barbarians. Geology-went through a similar 
stage, when all fossils were considered as vestiges 
of the Deluge. 

Without stopping further to record such 
vain attempts, let us take up the true thread of 
induction which led to success. 

' According to what has already been said, the 
starting-point of our science must evidently be 
the remains of ancient industry embedded in the 
soil, which are to the antiquary what fossils are 
to the geologist. 

It is well known that, in most countries of 
Europe, there are found axes, wedges, hammers, 
knives, arrow-heads, &., all of stone. ‘The axes 
and wedges of stone are often called by the common 
people “thunderbolts” (a designation which has 
also been applied to certain fossils, such as the 
belemnites), and it is curious to meet with that 
notion, not only in Brazil, where it was probably 
introduced by the Portuguese, but even among 
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the Malays* and the Javanese, whilst the Japanese 
and the Chinese revere these objectsasrelics of their 
ancestors.t The truth as to their meaning seems to 
have dawned but later in Europe. Thus, when, in 
1734, the antiquary and numismat Mahudel read 
to the Academy of Paris a paper “On the so- 
called Thunderbolts,” showing that they were 
the first instruments used by man, he appears 
to have been reproached for “ not giving the 
reasons which prove the impossibility of such. 
stones being formed in the clouds.” In 1758 
there appeared a remarkable work by Goguet 
on the origin of the laws, arts, and sciences, in 
which the matter is treated in a perfectly rational 
manner.{t In the preface the author lays down 
a principle which deserves to be given textually : 
—“ When I met with an almost total absence of 
facts and historical monuments, particularly for 
the first ages, I consulted what the authors tell 
us of the customs of savage nations. I thought 
that the habits of those people would furnish 
sure and correct information concerning the state 
of the first tribes.” Further on (chap. iv., book ii.) 
Goguet, pointing to the stone axes and other 
objects of the same sort found in Europe, recog- 
nises them as similar to those of the savages, and 
as having been used by our ancestors before the 
latter had become acquainted with metal. He 
then goes on to speak of the weapons, instruments, 
and ornaments of copper (bronze) met in certain 
old graves in England, Switzerland, Germany, 
and chiefly in the north; and he comes to the 
conclusion that copper (bronze) has been used 
instead of iron (“a tenu lieu du fer’), and finds it 
confirmed by the most ancient historical traditions. 
Lastly, he points out that iron could only have 
been known and used later, because its common 
ores are not distinguished by any striking ap- 
pearance, and because this metal is much more 
difficult to produce than copper, which is easily 
smelted. 

But Goguet was in advance of his age, and his 
valuable archzological remarks were lost to his 
contemporaries. 

Later came M. de Caumont, who treated the 
matter in a first-rate manner. He perceived that 
stone implements, had been the first in use, and 
that copper and bronze had been introduced 
before iron ; and, borrowing, according to his own 
acknowledgment, from the language of geologists, 
he introduced the happy expression of chrono- 
logical horizons to indicate ‘‘the periods in the 
history of art remarkable for revolutions or for 
notable changes in the forms and the character of 
monuments.” But, taken up by his vast researches 
on the Roman remains, he treated of the older 
periods only in the first volume of his Lectures 
on Monumental Antiquities,—a work which is in. 
itself a monument of fame for its author.§ 

It was reserved to the Scandinavian North 
definitively to open the proper track. 

Denmark and the south of Sweden teem with 
antiquities strewed in the ground, and with ancient 
barrows or tombs, raised like hillocks above the 
surrounding level. These drew the attention more 
readily, as Roman civilization had not penetrated 
so far and had not left those traces which for a 
long time exclusively fastened research in the 
more southern regions of Europe. 

At Copenhagen, the Athens of the Scandinavian 
North, many bégan, already in the past century, 
to collect those axes and wedges of flint which 
attract the eye by their perfect state of preserva- 
tion and by their natural lustre. It was a current 
idea among men of learning that these objects were 
symbols, or, more generally speaking, implements 
used in the religious ceremonies and practices of 
the ancient heathens. It was not ill-conceived. 
But imagination cannot replace induction. Hence 
it was an event of note, when a simple merchant, 
M. Thomsen, whose talent of observation and 
rare wor ae tact were revealed by his ability 
in collecting old coins, published in 1832 a paper 
on the antiquities of stone in the North,|| show- 
ing that these objects had been the tools and 
weapons of a people very like the modern savages, 
who are not acquainted with the use of metal. ° 

The activity of M. Thomsen remained con- 
centrated on the improvement of the museum 
(Altnordisk Museum) which was confided to his 
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care. Thanks to him, that establishment has 
grown to be what the Danes may well claim as a 
monument of national fame. With the view of 
furthering the interests of that museum, M, 
Thomsen published in’ 1836, again anonymously, a 
small practical guide for the study and the preserya- 
tion of Northern antiquities.* The book deserves 
particular notice, as being the first in which the 
chronological classification formerly indicated by 
Goguet, and even hinted at by the Latin poet 
Lucretius (De Rerum Natura, lib. v.), is expressly 
laid down and actually carried out. In a chapter 
on the different periods to which the Pagan anti- 
quities may be referred, M. Thomsen begins by 
speaking of the implements of stone, of which he 
had already treated in his first paper. He then 
shows that certam sepulchral chambers, formed 
of huge boulders, and in which the dead were 
deposited without being burnt, contain the same 
stone implements, without any traces of metal. 
This furnishes him with his first period, which he 
The author then goes on to 
show, as Goguet had already done, that copper 
and bronze must have been in use before the iron, 
and he points out how cutting-implements and 
weapons of bronze alone, without any iron, are 
found in certain graves, which differ from those of 
the preceding period both by their structure and 
also by their dead having been burnt. Hence he 
deduces a second period, which he calls the bronze 
age; next comes the the tron age, distinguished 
also by a new system of burial and by the first 
appearance of silver, which was wanting in the 
bronze age, though the latter already possessed 
gold. Thus, what iron is now, and has long been, 
for industry and civilization in general, bronze 
was formerly, and stone was still earlicr. M. 
Thomsen also points out in his Guide that no 
traces of alphabetical inscriptions occur before 
the appearance of iron, and that each of the three 
periods is distinguished by its peculiar style of 
ornament. 

While these labours were being prosecuted in 
Denmark, others not less important were under- 
taken in Sweden. M. S. Nilsson, Professor of 
Zoology at the flourishing University of Lund, 
began the publication of a great work on tho 
fauna of Scandinavia. Considering his subject 
from a comprehensive point of view, Nilsson 
included in it man himself and his origin. | This 
called his attention to the flint implements ; and 
he formed a collection which now constitutes the 
chief ornament of the museum of Lund. He 
published his archsological researches first as a 
chapter on the history of the chase and fishery in the 
Scandinavian North, inserted in the first volume 
of his Fauna (Lund, 1835), and later, with more 
ample details, in a separate quarto volume, entitled 
“The Aborigines of the Scandinavian North: a 
Treatise of Comparative Ethnography and a Contri- 
bution towards the History of the Development: of 
Humanity.” This work, comprising 280 figures, 
appeared at Lund in four parts, from 1838 to 
1843. The author handles his subject with all 
the superiority of real genius, expressing thought, 
deep and rich, in a style characterized by noble 
simplicity, often verging on the sublime. The 
illustrious Swede begins by showing that the com- 
parative method of the naturalist must be applied 
to the study of the prehistoric ages, just as has 
been done when the geologist compared the extinct 
creations with our present organic world. He 
then applies that method, not in a general manner, 
as had been done before, but entering into all the 
details required by serious scientific research. He 
compares, one by one, the flint implements of the 
North with those of the savages. He also points 
out the striking analogy between the most ancient 
graves in Sweden and the modern huts of the 
Greenlanders, with a view to prove that the abodes 
of the dead were imitated from the dwellings of 
the living, the primitive type of which seems to 
have been preserved in Greenland. Remarking 
that an ancient race cannot be determined by the 
shape of its weapons and tools, nor even by the 
style of its graves, but only by its osteological 
characteristics, Nilsson takes a review of the skulls; 
and he shows that the type of the aborigines is 
still reproduced by the Laplanders, whose ancestors 
seem to have once held the whole North. He 
finally confirms this by a very curious inquiry into 
the traditions and myths of the North, applying 
+here also the principle of comparison, and showing, 
for example, how the arrival of the first Europeans 
had given rise among the Eskimo to similar tales. 

The work in question, as its title proclaims, 
treats only of the primitive period, marked by the: 
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total absence of all metal, and it contains only a 
few passing allusions to the later periods. 

In 1844 Professor Nilsson published at Lund a 

aper on the successive periods of human deve- 
opment in Scandinavia during the prehistorical 
ages. In this treatise, which is quite as remark- 
able as the first, although of much lesser extent, 
the three ages of stone, bronze, and iron are at 
once recognised as established, and the author 
enters, respecting each of them, into a series of 
details which constitute the main body of the 
archeological principles since then current in the 
North. Thus, when speaking of the bronze age, 
the author points out the striking uniformity of 
the bronze weapons in different parts of Europe ; 
and this leads him to the conclusion that the 
civilization of that period must have spread from 
one and the same centre, situated probably some- 
where on the borders of the Mediterranean. The 
author further remarks that the introduction of 
bronze, as also later the introduction of iron, 
coinciding with an essential change in the mode 
of burial, betrays a profound change each time in 
the religious system. Hence the conclusion that 
each of those periods was marked by the invasion 
of a new race; or, to use the author’s own terms, 
by a fresh wave of population. For we can 
hardly imagine that nations would be brought to 
change their religion simply because they had 
acquired a new metal. 

The considerable amount of labour required by 
the publication of his Scandinavian fauna obliged 
Professor Nilsson to abandon the field of archxo- 
logical inquiry. But he had laid the broad and 
solid foundations of that combination of re- 
searches into the past and present state of maa- 
kind, which deserves to be acknowledged as a 
science of its own, under the denomination he 

roposed of comparative ethnography. Nilsson 
has achieved in this branch what Cuvier has done 
for paleecontology, when he applied his principles of 
comparative anatomy to the study of fossil 
bones.* These two great men have both deve- 
loped and applied the true method; and this is 
much more important than any brilliant dis- 
covery, a good method being the most powerful 
instrument of discovery, as Cuvier himself re- 
marked. 

To the Swede Nilsson and to the Dane Thom- 
sen, happily both stili among the living, we are 
thus indebted for a good method, bringing arche- 
ology within the pale of natural science, and for a 
practical classification, based on the form and 
matter and on the use of the relics of the past— 
that is, on positive facts relative to industry and 
arts. 

The classification into three ages, of stone, 
bronze, and iron, recalls to mind the distinction 
established by Werner and his contemporaries of 
the geological formations in Primary, Secondary, 
and Tertiary. It has been equally useful, for it 
began to introduce order into the chaos of anti- 

uities of all ages, thrown indiscriminately toge- 
ther in the museums, so as to let these look 
more like curiosity-shops than like scientific 


establishments. (To be continued.) 








THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


ROFESSOR WHITNEY, having recently 
returned from California, is now engaged in 
superintending the publication of a portion of the 
materials collected by this Survey. He has com- 
municated a statement to Silliman’s Journal for 
September showing its present condition and 
probable future. 

The volume he is preparing includes the Car- 
boniferous, Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
fossils. Of the Cretaceous fossils 249 new species 
are described from a formation not distinctly 
recognized in California previous to the commence- 
ment of this survey, but now known to extend 
through the state from one end to the other, and 
indeed from Mexico to British Columbia, and to 
be in many localities rich in well-preserved fossils. 

The second volume of the Paleontology of 
California will be devoted to the Tertiary forma- 
tion, and to such additions to what had already 

ndone in the lower formations as may have 
_ accumulated during the continuance of the 
urvey. 

Immediately after the appearance of the first 
volume above mentioned a second will be put to 
press which will be devoted to the general Geolo 
of California. This volume, it is anticipated, 
will be issued early in the next year. In a 
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third volume, which will follow soon after 
the appearance of the second, it is proposed, 
although not definitely determined, to make a 
beginning with the Zoological history of the 
State. The explorers have named the next point 
in height—the centre of a magnificent group of 
snow-coloured peaks—-Mount Lyell. 

One of the most interesting facts observed here, 
for the first time in tho Sierra, was the proof 
everywhere visible of the former existence of 
glaciers on an immense scale. All the pheno- 
mena of former glacial action are exhibited to 
the greatest advantage in the upper Tuolumne 
valley, through which once flowed a mass of 
ice nearly 1000 feet in thickness. Thousands 
of acres of granite retain the most exquisite glacial 
polish, and the existence of lateral, medial, and 
terminal moraines is as easily observed as in the 
Alps at the present day. It is believed that such 
arrangements will be made as shall ensure the 
publication of a map of the entire State, greatly 
improved on anything which has yet appeared, 
and as large as can be conveniently used for a 
wall-map—twelve miles to the inch. 

The most striking result of the Survey is the 
proof obtained of the immense development on 
the Pacific side of the North-American continent 
of rocks equivalent in age to the Upper Trias of 
the Alps, and paleontologically closely allied to 
the limestones of Hallstadt and Aussee, and the 
St. Cassian beds, that extremely important and 
highly fossiliferous division of the Alpine Trias. 

This great Triassic belt of the Pacific coast has 
been most fully explored by the Survey in the 
latitude of 40°, and over a width, east and west, 
of nearly four degrees of longitude (117° to 121°) ; 
and it has been proved that this formation extends 
from Mexico to British Columbia, occupying a 
vast area, although much broken up, interrupted, 
and covered by volcanic and eruptive rocks, and 
usually highly metamorphosed. 

Among the specimens from the Humboldt and 
Plumas county at least four species are identical 
with European, while the whole facies of the 
collection is most strikingly like that of the 
Hallstadt beds. 

Rocks of Tertiary age are extensively developed 
in the coast ranges, although not so much so as ¢ 
the Cretaceous, the greatest development of the 
former being in latitude about 34° and 35°. 

There can be no doubt that the chain of the 
Sierra Nevada is older than the Rocky Mountain 
chain, or that group of chains or ranges which 
forms the eastern border of the great mountain 
region of the western side of the continent. The 
great mass of the Sierra was uplifted and meta- 
morphosed after the termination of the Jurassic 
epoch, and prior to the deposition of the Creta- 
ceous, for the last-named formation rests hori- 
zontally and unaltered on the flanks of the Sierra, 
all through Central California. The same state- 
ment is true with regard to the ranges east of the 
main crest of the Sierra Nevada, as far at least as 
the 116th meridian. The Survey has recognised 
at least three distinct periods of upheaval and 
metamorphic action in the coast ranges. 

It is a very interesting fact that the exterior 
of the coast ranges—the mountains nearest the 
Pacific—are of earlier date, or older, geologically, 
than the interior ones, or those which border the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. This is a 
repetition on a smaller scale of what has been 
the course of events in the formation of the whole 
continent, the exterior lines having been first 
marked out and the interior filled up afterwards. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE have received a programme of the probable 
arrangements for the Royal Institution Friday 
evening meetings before next Easter. Among the 
speakers and subjects we find the following :— 
His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman—“ On Shake- 
speare ;” Mr. W. G. Palgrave—‘ On Arabia ;” 
Mr. Huggins—“ On the Physical and Chemical 
Constitution of the Fixed Stars and Nebula ;” 
Mr. John Evans—‘*On the Forgery of Anti- 
quities ;” Mr. James Fergusson—“ On the Temple 
and Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ;” Professor 
Ramsay—“On the Eozoén (or earliest known 
Fossil) and the Laurentian Rocks of Canada ;” Mr. 
Balfour Stewart—“ On the latest Discoveries con- 
cerning the Sun’s Surface ;” Professor Westma- 
cott—“ How Works of Art should be Looked 
at; Mr. James Glaisher—‘On Aérial Re- 
searches.” Professor Tyndall will deliver the 
first, and Professor Frankland the last lecture. 
Their subjects are not yet fixed. The lecture 
arrangements for the season are as follows :— 
Christmas Lectures—“ On the Cheinistry of a 
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Coal,” by Professor Frankland. Before Easter, 
1865—“On Electricity,” by Professor Tyndall ; 
“An Introduction to Chemistry,” by Professor 
Hofmann ; “On recent British Philosophy,” by 
Professor Masson; “On recent Acquisitions to 
the British Museum from ‘ Rhodes,’ and ‘On 
the Statues from the Farnese Palace,’” by Mr. 
Charles Newton; “On the Nervous System in 
Man and Animals,” by Professor Marshall, F.R.S. 
After Easter—“ On Organic Chemistry,” by Pro- 
fessor Frankland ;‘‘ On the Physical Accompani- 
ments of Mind,” by Professor Bain ; “ On Meteo- 
rology, with more especial reference to the Laws of 
Storms and the System of Coast-warning for the 
Prevention of Shipwrecks,’ by Mr. Alexander 
Herschel ; “ The Physical and Moral Condition of 
Workmen” (in French), by M. Jules Simon. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Society the President announced that the Index 
to the Scientific Periodical Literature of the nine- 
teenth century, which has been prepared by the 
Society, will shortly be placed in the printers’ 
hands. It may be interesting to state that a some- 
what similar work was commenced a few years 
back by the Commissioners of Patents. There 
are, however, some points of difference between 
the two. The former extends only from the year 
1800 to 1863, whilst the latter will include all 
papers on applied science contained in the perio- 
dicals in the Commissioners’ library, without any 
restriction as to date. The immediate object of 
the work is to furnish inventors aud others with 
the means of ascertaining what has been done in 
the various branches of applied science. A-search 
amongst the patented inventions is sufficiently 
tedious, but it becomes almost an impossibility in 
the case of an unpatented invention. The Com- 
missioners wish to give to the inventor the same 
facility in both cases. The index when completed 
will in some degree realize a suggestion contained 
in “ The Advancement of Learning,” “ that there 
be made a kalendar, resembling an inventory of 
the estate of man, containin ail the inventions, 
being the works or fruits of nature or art which 
are now extant, and whereof man is already pos- 
sessed.” There is, we believe, no intention of 
printing the work; but it will be placed in their 
valuable, but comparatively little-known library in 
Southampton Buildings, which is, by-the-bye, the 
only absolutely free public library in London. 

A NEW edition of Professor Tyndall’s work 
“On Heat, considered as a Mode of Motion,” will 
shortly appear. Besides various other improve- 
ments, the work will contain an account of re- 
searches on radiant heat executed by the author 
since the publication of the first edition. The 
portion of the work which treats of the relation 
of heat to vital action has also been remodelled 
and expanded. 

CueEmIsts will learn with pleasure that at the 
“winter commencements” recently held in the 
Examination Hall of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Mr. Maxwell Simpson, F.R.S., received from the 
Chancellor of that University, the Earl of Rosse, 
the degree of M.D. honoris causa. 

Tue following scientific publications have ap- 
peared on the Continent during the past week :— 
** Essai de Climatologie théorique et pratique, par 
le Docteur Prosper de Pietra Santa, avec Figures 
intercalées dans le texte,” an octavo volume of 
370 pages; “Considérations Générales sur les 
Rangées de Pierres en Lignes paralléles dans le 
Département du Morbihan, et en particulier sur 
les Figures et les Caractéres gravés sur les Pierres 
du Grand Dolmen de Locmariaquer,” a Fa a 
of twenty-three pages, with plates ; M. Hoek and 
A. ©. Oudeman’s “ Recherches sur la Quantité 
d’Ether contenue dans les Liquides,” intended as 
supplement to the “ Recherches Astronomiques de 
l’Observatoire d’ Utrecht: 2. Livr., Perturbations 
de Proserpine, dépendantes de la premidére puis- 
sance de la masse perturbatrice de Jupiter,” which 
is also just published, and to which should be 
added, by the same authors, “ Sur les Contractions 
dans Jes Mélanges de Liquides.” 

The Moniteur des Arts announces the find at 
Coquy (Rhéne) of a very fine unique gold medal 
of the time of Commodus. The French Govern- 
ment has become the purchaser for 800 francs. 

AEROSTATION has just lost a patron in the 
person of Count Franz Schaffgotsch of Berlin, who 
died suddenly on the 29th ult. The Count was 
a doctor of philosophy and chemist of some 
eminence, and in the year 1850 commenced 
ballooning, in a voy from Hamburg, with 
Mr. Coxwell. Since that time Count 
has written and yee green on this aye 
ect, and last year he came to n expressly 
ake ¢-cutin of pocute wih tin tae te 
pagnon de voyage. He was, however, only enabled 
to ascend once, 
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Tu last Bulletin of the Belgian Academy which 
we have received contains a paper of some interest 
by M. Ad. Quetelet on the aérolites observed by 

r. Jules Schmidt at Athens and Olmutz, The 
conclusions are :—1. That the maximum number 
of shooting stars and dolides corresponds to the 
minimum number of explosions. 2. During 
August and November, the more shooting stars 
the fewer “falls.” 3. The greatest number of 
trains occurs in August, when the number of 
meteors also is greatest; the smallest occurs in 
May, when there are the greatest number of 
“ falls.” It would seem that the more complete 
the conibustion is, the more trains are observed. 
4. The maximum of the red and green colours 
occurs in summer, and the minimum in winter and 
spring. 

Mr. Burack’s collection of mosses has been 
acquired by the British Museum. 

An esteemed correspondent at Mentone informs 
us that, on the 9th inst., two bee-eaters (Merops 
apiaster) were seen hawking for insects over the 
Ciotti valley. This is a very unusual circum- 
stance. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE FOSSIL BOVID IN SYRIA. 


Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Dec. 19. 
M* enterprising neighbour, the Rev. H. B. 

Tristram, has brought to light, as Mr. W. 
Houghton relates in his letter, published in the 
last number of Tue Reaper, in his late expedition 
to the Holy Land -and Syria, certain fossil teeth 
of a species of Bos and Bison which were found in 
a stalactitic cavern in the district of the Lebanon. 
The exact place where the cavern is situate is 
close by the Antoninian Roman road, near the 
river Lycus, or Nahr el Kelb. I understood from 
the American gentleman who had discovered this 
cave that teeth and bones had been found there, 
but unfortunately neither horns nor skulls of 
Bovide. He has also just informed me that 
another cavern had recently been met with in the 
Antilibanus, between Damascus‘and Baalbec, and, 
from an examination of it, more important results 
are likely to be ascertained with regard to extinct 
Syrian animals, although it has not yet been pro- 
perly investigated. The discovery of the fossil 
teeth described by Mr. Houghton in some degree 
confirms the former existence of wild cattle or 


oxen, which naturalists have long supposed to- 


have once inhabited the woods and mountains of 
the Holy Land. 

The Hebrew raam, or reem, which our version 
generally renders “ unicorn,” had been con- 
sidered, I believe, by Bochart and other writers, 
with Schuttens, as a wild bull. Parkhurst (in the 
note to Numbers xxiii. 22, in Mant’s Bible) well 
says: “ The name raam, which I apprehend, with 
the learned Bochart and others, to denote the same 
kind of animal as rim, or reem, in Job xxxix. 9, 10, 
seems to signify the wild bull, so called from its 
height and size in comparison with the tame. 
That it cannot mean an wnicorn, if, indeed, there 
ever existed such an animal as that is described to 
be, is evident from Deuteronomy xxxiii. 17, where 
the two tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh are com- 
pared to the horns of an unicorn.” 

The passage in Deuteronomy there referred to is 
thus rendered in our Bible :—“ His horns are like 
the horns of unicorns.” The Greek versions, both 
Septuagint and Alexandrian, translate reem by 
the word Movéxepws—one horn or unicorn; but 
they give the words incorrectly thus: xépara 
Movoxépwros ra xépara_abrod ; and the Latin trans- 
lation by Tremellius and Junius (Amst., 1669) has 
“velut cornua monocerotis duo cornua ejus sunt.” 

It will be seen that our English version ayoids 
the incorrectness and difficulty about the horns 

tural) of a single- or one-horned animal 

voxépwros) by rendering that animal in the 
plural number—“ unicorns.” Some authors have 
thought the reem to mean the rhinoceros; and 
it is worthy of remark that reem is the Arabic 
ry ae of that huge and wild pachyderm, of 
which some species are one-horned, and others two- 
horned. 

Again, in the verses referred to in Job (xxxix. 
9, wi our Bible reads :—*“ Will the unicorn 
(reem) be willing to serve thee, or abide by th 
crib? Canst thou bind the unicorn (reem) wit 
his band in the furrow?” But the Rev. CO. P. 
Carey, in his translation of “The Book of Job” 
(ond, 1858), p. 151, thus more correctly renders 
ane an Sy seme ag wild ox list to serve 

ee e the night at thy stalls? 
Cénst thon bind the wild oxtin the w of 
his cord?” That author has likewise added (at 
Pp: 391-5) a long and able note on the reim, raam, 





reem, and reeim, which, I think, he has proved to 
be a wild bull or ox, or, indeed, possibly a bison. 
More light will probably be thrown on this inte- 
resting subject when the second cavern, which I 
have mentioned as being in Antilebanon, shall 
have been fully examined. There we may hope 
that some horns and skulls of a large bovine 
animal, or wrus, or bison, may be discovered.— 
Mr. Houghton writes :—‘ In my article on ‘ Uni- 
corn,’ in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ I 
have remarked that it is ‘not improbable that 
some future explorer may succeed in discovering 
bones and skulls of some huge extinct urus’”—in 
Palestine. Now it is but just to so distinguished 
a zoologist as Colonel C. Hamilton Smith to show 
that a similar suggestion was made, in or before 
the year 1847, by him in Dr. Kitto’s very able 
“ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature ;” for, under 
the article “Reem” (Vol. II., p. 607), Colonel 
Smith observes :—“ In Bashan it is fair to presume 
that not only feral species (of bulls) of great 
fierceness would exist, but that most likely an 
Urus or a Bison still resided in the forests border- 
ing on Libanus.” Joun Hoae. 








VITALITY. 


Tooting, 29th November. 

N Tur Reaver of the 29th of October last there 

appeared an admirable article on a subject 
which is now occupying considerable attention : 
grant me space in your columns for a few remarks 
on the doctrine in question, and on its relation- 
ship to the recently established hypothesis of 
“ Conservation.” 

That the quantity of force existing in the uni- 
verse is a constant quantity is now becoming a 
part of the creed of a very important section of 
the scientific world. Howsoever force may be 
changed in quality, its total amount remains in- 
variably the same. This constant quantitative 
maintenance of force is called ‘‘ Conservation of 
Force.” 

“ Vitality,” “ the vital principle,” or by what- 
ever name we may call that mysterious entity 
which has been for ages supposed to inhabit every 
living thing, is put forward as the cause of all 
those residual organic phenomena which have 
hitherto resisted the efforts of chemists and phy- 
siologists to account for on the assumption of 
material conditions alone. At one time “Vitality,” 
under one name or another, was believed to be 
necessary for the ongoing of every, and even the 
least important, part of an organism; in fact, 
it was supposed to be capable of doing everything 
—from feeling, thinking, and willing down to 
secreting, digesting, and moving. In its hands 
the matter of the body which it actuated was as 
pee clay. Of late, however, this conception 

as suffered much from the combined attacks of 
chemistry and physiology, which, molecule by 
molecule, dispute its possession of the living 
body. And now it is once more earnestly asked 
whether any entity whatever be really required 
for the production of the vital phenomena of an 
organism or not, and the question is being vehe- 
mently disputed. 

On carefully examining these two hypotheses, 
it will be seen that they are naturally antagonistic: 
the doctrine of “Conservation” is aggressive, 
while the doctrine of “ Vitality” is defensive ; 
the former is advancing, while the latter is re- 
treating; the former constantly gaining and 
annexing the ground which the latter is com- 
pelled to relinguish. 

Among the very highest attributes possessed by 
the most exalted entity that has hitherto been 
conceived as animating matter is the power of 
“ willing ;” aud, as the decrees of this agent are 
assumed to be perfectly arbitrary, it is said to 
possess “freedom of will.” Likewise, by suppo- 
sition, it possesses similar spontaneity of action 
in the manifold minor processes of the organism. 
Now, on the hypothesis of “Vitality,” those 


actions which appertain to the matter of an. 


organism are, to some extent, regulated and guided 
by the “occult, incomprehensible entity” which 
holds the reins. In other words, these actions 
are made up partly of results determined by 
physical conditions alone, and partly of other 
results determined by the arbitrary interference of 
the entity. On the other hand, on the “ matter 
and force” hypothesis, all mysterious agencies are 
strictly repudiated, and the actions of every livin 
being are believed to be determined by physical 
necessity—certain material components inevitably 
eliciting certain resultants. 

Now let us suppose the case of a material 
organism acting, as just stated, in conjunction 
with an immaterial vital principle. Here either 
the resultant of the combined actions represents 
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exactly the same amount of force which the body 
would have possessed if the entity had not inter. 
fered—or it represents a different amount. It 
cannot represent the same amount, and still be 
compatible with that freedom both of action and 
of yolition which is the sine qud non of the 
entity’s existence. And yet, if it does not repre. 
sent the same amount, then the total quantity of 
physical force existing in the organism (and in 
the universe) must have been increased or 
diminished; either new force must have been 
thrust into existence or old force must have been 
destroyed. But this upsets the doctrine of “ Con. 
servation,” which every new discovery in science 
is tending to establish and confirm. It will thus 
be seen that, in either case, to the exclusion of 
the other, the universality of the opposing doc- 
trine can be no longer upheld. If the power of 
“ Vitality” act in any conceivable way, then, new 
force being either created or destroyed, ‘‘ Conser- 
vation” ceases to be a law. On the other hand, 
if the rule of “ Conservation” be subject to no 
exception, then any action occurring within an 
organism, and not evoked by purely physical 
conditions, cannot be admitted. 

No such difficulty as this occurs in the concep- 
tion of animated beings as composed of matter 
only, and actuated by that inherent and insepa- 
rable property of matter which has been termed 
“ force.” The physical hypothesis, so far as our 
knowledge has advanced, has been found to har- 
monize perfectly with the doctrine of ‘ Conserva- 
tion.” 

“ Vitality,” from its remarkable pedigree, has 
a large claim upon our respect. It can boast of 
even a supernatural ancestry. Up to a late 
period it belonged to a numerous family of enti- 
ties, all the members of which were vigorous and 
hearty ; but science has, from time to time, laid 
rough hands upon them; one after another they 
have met with a sudden and violent death ; and 
now, of the whole race, “Vitality” is the only 
survivor. Must this pass away too? ‘Time will 
show. At one period the transmutations of the 
chemist were explained by the assumption of 
diabolical agency; so, too, were the abnormal 
workings of the cerebrum of man; and even 
the action of digestion and the preservation of 
the stomach against its own secretion during 
life were supposed to be due to the mys- 
terious influence of a personal spirit named 
Archeus. With the progress of science opinions 
of this kind necessarily became no longer tenable, 
and a marked advance was exhibited when meta- 
physical entities were substituted for supernatural 
agents. And now, to continue from the examples 
before us, caloric, electric fluids, and cognate 
essences worked the wonders of the laboratory ; 
disease of the mind was unhesitatingly predicated 
of the insane; and the phenomena of diges- 
tion, and the fact of the stomach not being 
dissolved by the gastric juice during life, were 
said to be due to the agency of a mysterious 
ag le which received the name of “ Vitality.” 

ut, im all inquiries, as has been abundantly 
shown in respect of the inorganic world, science 
was based on a shifting foundation so long as it 
had to fall back upon essences and entities for the 
ultimate explanation of phenomena. One step 
more, therefore, became neccssary—the step from 
the metaphysical to the physical. In this, the 
final stage, matter and force are all that is postu- 
lated: the so-called “imponderable fluids” are 
resolvedinto modes of motion; insanity is believed 
to be invariably associated with abnormal con- 
dition of brain ; digestion is shown to bea matter 
of chemical action ; and the protection given to 
the stomach against the gastric secretion is demon- 
strated to be the result of a neutralizing alkali 
which is found abundantly in the blood. 

There is plenty of evidence to show, with regard 
to those sciences which are occupied with the 
investigation of inorganic objects, that, so long 
as the cause of any nat phenomenon was 
attributed to supernatural or metaphysical agency, 
so long did that explanation prove to be only of 
a temporary and provisional character. But the 
mark of permanency became at once stamped 
upon those sciences which, having emancipated 
themselves from their immaterial incumbrances, 
began to account for their varied phenomena on 
physical grounds alone. Such a mark as this is 
possessed by astronomy, and the law of gravitation 
affords triumphant testimony to the value of the 
physical method. Whether the whole of the 
artes of the organic world are capable of 

ing accounted for in this manner remains to be 


seen. We know that at no very distant period 


ago all biological difficulties were explained by 8 
reference to ap entities ; but chemistry 
and physiology have recently mastered a consider- 
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able number of these difficulties, and many more 
will doubtless be similarly overcome. And now 
we see that the hypothesis of ‘‘ Vitality,” in its 
reduced and mutilated condition, has to do battle 
with the hypothesis of ‘ Conservation of Force ;” 
and, as an armistice is out of the question, one of 
the two must succumb. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 
Paris. 


Academy of Sciences, Nov. 21.—M. C. Naudin 
communicated a memoir “On Hybridity con- 
sidered as a Cause of Variability in Plants,” 
of which we shall give an abstract. — A note 
was read by M. OC. Rouget “On the Termina- 
tion of the Motor Nerves in Crustacea and 
Insects,” in which he states that the terminal 
cone observed by Doyére is not the true termina- 
tion of the nerve, but the result of the bifurcation 
of the nerve at the apex of the cone. The two 
filaments of the nerve reach the contractile bundle 
at the base of the cone. Thus the motor nerves 
in the Articulata differ from those of the higher 
Vertebrata in their mode of termination; in the 
latter the cylindraxis terminates in a dilated plate, 
in the former and the lower Vertebrata it remains 
the same throughout.—M. Chassinat communi- 
cated a note in which he indicates some facts in 
support of his opinion that there is usually a 
resemblance between a mother and her first child. 
—M. Bourdran indicated “Two New Deposits of 
Flint Weapons”’—namely, oneat Maintenon (Eure- 
et-Loire), where there appears to have been a 
manufactory of those articles ; the other in Paris 
itself, where the gravel employed for garden-walks, 
&c., is said to contain innumerable arrow-heads, 
and other small objects in flint.—M. Brudin read 
a memoir “On the Substitution of Hot Air for 
Steam as a Motor Power.”—A note was presented 
by Mr. Remak of Berlin “ On the Therapeutic Ap- 
plication of the Constant Galvanic Current,” in 
which he stated that he was about to apply his treat- 
ment to nervous disorders at the hospital of La 
Charité, and requested*the Academy to appoint a 
commission for the purpose of watching and re- 
porting upon his results.—M. Poggioli also’ com- 
municated a note on ‘‘ Six New Cases of Cure of 
Various Diseases by Static Electricity.”—In the 
department of chemistry the two principal papers 
relate to formic acid. M. Berthelot communicated 
the first part of a memoir “On the Decomposition 
of Formic Acid,” and M. G. Fleury a “Note on the 
Temperature of Combustion of Formic Acid.” 
A paper was also read by M. Jodin on the 
“Chemical Action of Light on some Vegetable 
Proximate Principles.’—M. Coulvier-Gravier 
presented a note on the “Shooting Stars of the 
12th and 13th November,” in which he gives the 
course of this remarkable phenomenon for the last 
thirty-three years. In 1833 the mean horary 
number of stars reached its maxinum—namely, 133 
—and it gradually fell from that year to1861, when 
the horary number was only 10. It appears to 
be again on the increase, having been 37 in 1863, 
and 74 in 1864. This indicates that the predic- 
tion of Olbers will probably be fulfilled, and that 
in 1866 or 1867 the November phenomenon will 
be 5 ery in its greatest brilliancy.—A note 
by M. Léon Vaillant “On the Constitution of 
some Strata in the Environs of Suez” describes 
the occurrence of Upper Cretaceous beds of con- 
siderable thickness in the hills of Attaka, to the 
west of the town and bay of Suez. Thesame beds 
make their appearance at a much greater elevation 
within a short distance of the quarry measured 
by M. Vaillant, and he regards this circumstance 
as indicating a fault parallel to the direction of 
the chain of hills. At Chalouf el Terraba the 
author found a bank of Etheria Caillandi in a 
subfossil state; and he remarks on the singularity 
of this circumstance, as the shell in question does 
not now occur below the first cataracts of the Nile. 


Dec. 12.—The following papers were read :— 

“ Historical Notice on the various ways in which 
Air has been regarded in its Relation with the 
Composition of Bodies,” M. Chevreul; “ Re- 
marks on the Objects found in the Tumuli, Hall- 
statt, Austria, and in the Rock-salt Mines in the 
Neighbourhood,” M. Fournet; “ Analyses of 
ves of Various Plants,’ M. Gueymard; “ Note 

on a Geological Exploration of Madagascar,” M. 
Guillemin ; “On the Therapeutic aud Physiolo- 
ae Effects of the Constant Galvanic Current,” 
Remak; “On the Stability of Equilibrium of 
Floating Bodies,” M. Turquan; “On the Results 
obtained in the Application of Photography to 
mapping the N og fpourhood of Grenoble,” M. 
Morin ; “ On the Formule of Addition of Jacobi’s 
Elliptic Functions in his Memoir ‘Sur la Rotation 
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d’un Corps,’” M. Brock; “ Researches on In- 
duction Currents,” M. Fernet; “On an Alge- 
braical Theorem applicable to the Determination 
of the Temperature of the Air by Means of a 
Thermometer which has not yet taken up that 
Temperature,” M. Dufour; “New Method of 
Study of Nervous Tissue,” M. Roudanovaky ;” 
“ New Apparatus for Studying Mixed Gases, and 
especially those of the Blood,” MM. Saint-Pierre 
and Estor; “Observations of a Bolide,” M. 
Tissot ; “Notice of a New Variable Star” (7 
Virgo), M. Goldschmidt—it varies from the 7-8th 
to 13th mag. in a period of 250 days. MM. 
Pouillet, Fitzeau, Delauney, and Becquerel were 
placed on the commission appointed to propose 
the Grand Mathematical Prize for 1866. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Dec. 8. Dr. W. A. Miller, Treas. 
and V.P., in the chair.—It was announced that 
the President had appointed the following Mem- 
bers of the Council to be Vice-Presidents: the 
Treasurer, Mr. Gassiot, and Sir Henry Holland.— 
The following communications were read :— 
1. “Researches on Certain Ethylphosphates.” 
By Professor A. H. Church. Communicated by Dr. 
A.W. Hofmann, F.R.S.—The constitution, proper- 
ties, and derivatives of the so-called conjugated 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids have been made 
the subject of numerous researches, which have 
ied, in the hands of Gerhardt and others, to very 
interesting results. Mr. Church has examined at 
different times several members of “the methyl- 
sulphuric, phenylsulphurous, nitrophenylsulphous, 
and other series, and has lately turned his atten- 
tion to the analogous compounds of the phosphoric 
series. Some remarkable substances have been 
made, the constitution of which seems to have a 
direct bearing upon the important question of the 
atomicity and equivalency of certain of the 
metallic elements. In the present communication 
a selection of the most interesting of the numerous 
results obtained is given. Many points of de- 
parture for other researches have occurred. In 
laying the results before the Society, the author 
remarks that he does not wish it to be supposed 
that he considers them conclusive so far as regards 
the theoretical considerations introduced. Thus 
it is possible that the various aluminium and iron 
salts described may be mixtures only, in spite of 
their apparent constancy of composition; or, 
again, it may be that their formule ought to be 
doubled or quadrupled. Moreover, the constitu- 
tion of ethylphosphoric acid itself has not been 
made out: the study of diethyl-, ethylpyro-, and 
ethlymeta-phosphoric acids, and of the products 
of the action of heat ou the ethylphosphates, 
should aid in determining this question. The 
author is inclined to think that the permanganates 
will afford, in some cases, criteria for the detection 
of slight differences in isomeric compounds, 
although it would be premature at present to 
hazard an exact interpretation of the phenomena 
to which they give rise. Treatment of an ethyl- 
phosphate with strong nitric acid fails to decom- 
pose the ethylphosphoric acid; so that phosphoric 
acid cannot thus be separated from this remark- 
ably stable body. 

2. “A Dynamical Theory of the Electromag- 
netic Field.” By Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, 
F.R.S.—We shall return to this communication. 


Dec. 15.—Mr. John P. Gassiot in the chair. 
A letter addressed to the President by Dr. William 
Farr, F.R.S., was read to the meeting. It accom- 
panied the presentation copy of the English 
Life-table. It contains some work by Scheutz’s 
machine, on which a committee of the Royal 
Society reported ; and the table is the first national 
table which has been constructed, except one for 
Sweden. 

The following communications were read :— 
1. “On the Production of Diabetes Artificially 
in Animals ‘by the External Use of Cold.” 
By Dr. Henry Bence Jones, F.R.S.—We are 
compelled to defer our abstract of this paper 
till next week. 

2. “On the Action of Chloride of Iodine upon 
Organic Bodies.” By Mr. Maxwell Simpson 
M.B., F.R.S.—In a former communication the 





thor stated to the Society that chloride of iodine | ’ 
os i | recent times. This opinion was considered trust- 


combines directly with ethylene and propylene 

es. He has since ascertained that it also 
directly combines with those radicals which are 
at the same time both mono- and tri-atomic. 
Iodide of allyle and bromide of aldehydene, having 
the desired atomicity, were the bodies he selected 
for his experiments. ‘The action of chloride of 
iodine on iodide of allyle and on bromide of alde- 
hydene are then described. 
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Zoological Society, Dec. 3. Mr. John Gould, 
F.R.8., in the chair.— Professor Owen, F.R.S., 
read a further memoir on Dinornis, being the 
ninth of a series of contributions to the Society’s 
“Transactions” on this subject. The present 
section contained the description of the skull, 
atlas, and scapulo-coracoid bone of Dinornis 
robustus Owen. It was founded partly on mate- 
rials submitted to the author’s examination by 
Dr. D. 8. Price, consisting of a mutilated cranium 
and other bones, which had been obtained from 
the bottom of a crevice, about fifty feet deep, in a 
limestone rock, situated a few miles south of 
Timaru, in the Middle Island of New Zealand, 
and partly on a skull found with a skeleton, 
almost entire, in the valley of Manuherikia, Otago. 
The skeleton last referred to had been disinterred 
by gold-miners from one of the large basins of 
ancient tertiary date which characterize the 
auriferous region of the interior of the province of 
Otago, and had been transmitted to the Museum 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society at York, 
the Council of which had placed it at Professor 
Owen’s disposition for the purpose of descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Gould exhibited and described the egg of 
Parra Gallinacea, from Eastern Australia, of 
which he had lately received ‘two specimens from 
Mr. Hills, to whom they had been forwarded by 
his relative, Sir Daniel Cooper. 

A paper was read by Mr. C. Spence Bate and 
Mr. J. K. Lord, containing descriptions of new 
species of Crustaceans discovered by the latter 
gentleman on the coasts of Vancouver's Island. 

A communication was read from Mr. W. 
Harper Pease, containing remarks on the species 
of genus Swucecinea, inhabiting the Tahitian 
Archipelago, with the description of a new 
species. 

A second communication was likewise read from 
Mr. Harper Pease, entitled “ Descriptions of New 
Species of Land Shells from the Islands of the 
Central Pacific.” 

A paper was read by Dr. J. E. Gray, entitled 
“ A Revision of the Genera and Species of Ursine 
Animals (Urside),” founded on the specimens 
contained in the collection of the British Museum. 
This family, as arranged by Dr. Gray, was stated 
to embrace ten genera and twenty-two species, 
nine of which were inhabitants of the Old, and 
twelve of the New World, while one was common 
to the arctic portions of both hemispheres. 

Dr. J. Kirk communicated a list of mammalia 
met with in the Zambesi region of Eastern 
Tropical Africa. The total number of mammals 
enumerated by Dr. Kirk was sixty-seven. Amongst 


these were a bat and an antelo considered 
to be new to science, and Bas se to be called 
respectively Nycticejus nidicola and Nesotragus 


Livingstonianus. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater read a list of the collection of 
monkeys living in the Society’s menagerie. The 
series now exhibited in the lately erected monkey- 
house was stated to consist of seventy-four indi- 
viduals, belonging to forty-three different species, 
amongst which were several of great rarity. ° 

Mr. Bartlett exhibited a curious variety of the 
common partridge, Perdix cinerea, from the col- 
lection of Mr. J. Gatcombe. The specimen was 
stated to be one of three similar individuals lately 
obtained, in a wild state, in the neighbourhood 


of Paris. 





Archwological Institute, Dec.2. Sir J. Boileau, 
Bart., V.P., in the chair—Dr. Thurnham contri- 
buted a note .on incised markings or symbols on 
one of the stones at Stonehenge, published by Dr. 
Tate in vol. xix. of the Archeological Journal. 
The marking occurs upon the under-surface of the 
fallen impost of one of the great triliths, and Dr. 
Tate, in his communication, confidently expressed 
his belief that it is archaic, probably coeval with 
the erection of Stonehenge itself. On the receipt 
by the Institute of Dr. Tate’s paper, a copy of his 
sketch was forwarded to Dr. Thurnham, of De- 
vizes, who, from his knowledge of the early anti- 
quities of this country, and also from the advan- 
tage he possessed of living near the spot, it was 
thought, mightelicit the truth. Dr. Thurnham, after 
examination, concluded that the mysterious sym- 


' pols, although encrusted with lichens and covered 


with time-stains, had been made in comparatively 


worthy; but, as, on occasion of the recent visit of 
the British Association to Stonehenge, Mr. Scarth, 
in calling attention to the markings, expressed his 
opinion of their remote antiquity, and, in the 
animated discussion that took place, other per- 
sons denied their claim to be anything else 
than Roman, it was thought necessary to fur- 
nish evidence corroborative of ;Dr. Thurnham’s 
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opinion given to the Institute in 1861. This evi- 
dence is most conclusive. Three persons, upon 
whose veracity reliance is to be placed, assert that 
they distinctly remember when the markings were 
cut, and thus satisfactorily settled the question as 
to their antiquity. 

Mr. C. W. King, M.A., contributed an elaborate 
account of the Glyptic Art during the Middle 
Ages. sang per, for which a vote of thanks was 

to Mr. King, will be published in the 
Archeological Journal. 

General Lefroy, R.A., gave an account of a 
curious Bactrian idol found in 1850 upon the site 
of a ‘Jaina temple north of the Peshawar, and 
now exhibited by Col. Hogge. 

Professor Westmacott, R.A., delivered a dis- 
course on the statue of the Diadumenus recently 
acquired from Rome for the collection of sculp- 
ture at the British Museum. Great historical 
interest attaches to this statue, representing 

recisely what the Greeks termed Diadowmenos. 

liny and Lucian describe a statue so called as 
one of the most celebrated works of Polycletus, 
and the Professor pointed out the evidence which 
may seem to connect this identical work with the 
age of that sculptor. With great deference he 
expressed his impression that, in this interesting 
statue, the national collection may have become 
possessed not simply of an ancient copy of a 
celebrated work, but the original Diadumenus of 
Polycletus. 

Dr. Birch next addressed the meeting, directing 
attention to two circumstances connected with the 
statue—namely, to the presence of a stump of a 

-tree at the right leg, which he did not think 
coincided with the mode of treatment in the con- 
temporary statues of Phidias, and to the rude 
manner in which the statue had been clamped. 

Mr. Bosanquet exhibited, through Mr. O. Mor- 
gan, M.P., a cameo of sardonyx of several strata, 
and a very perfect and interesting example of 
Babylonian cylinders. 

r. E. Waterton exhibited and described a 
fine sword, having on one side of the blade a 
shield charged with a lion rampant, and a bend, 
surmounted by the tiara and crossed keys; on the 
other side, the inscription sIXTVS.V.PONT. MAX. 
ANNO.1111. Mr. Waterton thought it one of the 
swords blessed by the Sovereign Pontiff on one of 
the Sundays ia Lent, and afterwards presented to 
some sovereign. 

The Marchioness of Huntly exhibited, through 
Mr. Soden Smith, three massive armlets of bronze 
found near,Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire. 

The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., sent a collec- 
tion of ancient relics of bronze, a necklace of large 


amber beads, a quantity of metal rings of various 


sizes, of the description considered to have been 
used as currency among the ancient Irish. They 
were found near Llanwyllog Church, Anglesea. 

Mr. Henry Farrer sent several recently acquired 

i of cinque-cento art, including objects 
in enamel and ivory and silver and gold. 

Mr. C. Bowyer exhibited several antique 
bronzes, and an antique full-length figuie in 
marble of a youth—probably Narcissus—of the 
best period of Greek art, from Herculaneum. 


Syro-Egyptian Society, Dec. 13. Dr. John Lee, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. Sharpe read 
_ @ paper on the ground-plan of the Temple of Jeru- 

, which he attempted to restore by comparing 
the descriptions in the historical books of the 
Bible, in Ezekiel and in Josephus, with the modern 
survey of the hill on which it stood. He placed 
the great Altar of Burnt Offerings on the circular 
rock now covered by the Mosque of Omar, and 
the “‘ House of the Lord” on the south side of the 
altar, with its porch and door to thenorth. It is 
true that Ezekiel and Josephus both speak of the 
* House of the Lord”’ as facing the east, but Mr. 

quoted passages from both of them ex- 

y contradicting their former assertions, and 
pincing the front of the house towards the north. 

contradiction, he thought, might perhaps be 
explained by the well-known peculiarity in the 
Hebrew lan e, that the words “front” and 
“east” are often interchangeable. The Holy Area, 
or Temple Yard, a square measuring a stadium in 
each direction, and containing within itself both 
the altar and “ House of the Lord,” he placed to- 
ward the south side of the hill, thusdeaving a 
on the north side for the court of the 

ntiles between the Temple Yard and the castle 

of Antonia, 


‘Numismatic Society, Dec. 15. Mr. W.S. W. 
Vaux, President, in the chair. — Mr. T. W. 
Robinson, was elected a Member of the So- 


ony. . Mr, C. Roach Smith exhibited a penny 
found in Bedfordshire, which, from 











comparison with contemporaneous coins, he is 
inclined to assign te the first rather than the 
second Ciolwulf. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a Greek 
imperial coin of Commodus found at Colchester, 
struckat Nicomedia, withthe legend NIKOMHAINN 
AIS NEQKOPON. 

Mr. Smallfield exhibited a specimen of leather 
money for five shillings, struck for the overseers 
of the Birmingham workhouse at the beginning 
of the present century; also an impression of the 
plate for one of the value of half-a-crown. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, communicated by 
the Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., “On an 
unpublished Tetradrachm of Lysimachus, probably 
struck at Byzantium, reading ATZIMAXO, with 
remarks on this form of the genitive, together with 
a brief notice of other unpublished coins of Lysi- 
machus in the author’s cabinet, and of a gold 
Octodrachm of Arsenoé, struck at Tyre.” In 
this paper Mr. Babington traces the gradual 
change of the termination of the genitive in “O” 
to that in “ OT.” 

Mr. Madden read a paper communicated by 
Sir C. G. Young, Garter King at Arms, “On 
some Variations in the Bearing of the Royal Arms, 
as exhibited on Coins.” 

Mr. Vaux read a paper, communicated by E. 
J. Powell, Esq., “On Marking not Milling,” being 
a response to Mr. Williams’s paper on the same 
subject. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen read a paper by 
himself “On some Scotch Coins found at Bute,” 
and in the possession of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, Dec.13. Mr. C. 
H. Gregory, V.P., in the chair.—The discussion 
upon Mr. Joseph Taylor’s paper, on “ The River 
Tees, and the Works upon it connected with the 
Navigation,” was continued. 

Mr. F. B. Doering exhibited a level which, for 
readier adjustment, was supported upon a gimbal 
joint, instead of on parallel plates ; and he stated 
that the plan was applicable to other surveying 
instruments. The method was similar to that 
adopted for a ship’s compass, with the addition of 
vertical arcs, at right angles to each respective 
axis, which were clamped to each other and to the 
frame that was screwed on to the ordinary tripod 
stand. In the field, when using this instrument, 
however uneven the ground may be, the legs 
are put down in the most convenient manner, 
irrespective of level. The clamps holding the 
telescope rigid with the stand are then slackened, 
and the telescope set approximately level by hand. 
The clamping screws are then tightened, and the 
final adjustment effected by two tangent screws at 
right angles to one another, and connected re- 
spectively with each arc at theclamps. By dividing 
one of the arcs into degrees, the instrument can 
be used for measuring vertical angles. 








MANCHESTER. 


Literary and Philosephical Society, Nov. 29. 
Dr. Angus Smith, President, in the chair.—Mr. FE. 
C. Buxton was elected a Member of the Society. 
Dr. Joule exhibited a magnetic needle for 
showing rapid and minute alterations of declina- 
tion. it consisted of a piece of hardened and 
polished watch-spring, an inch long and one-tenth 
of an inch broad, suspended vertically by a fila- 
ment of silk. The steel was etized in the 
direction of its breadth. He remarked that Pro- 
fessor Thomson had long insisted upon the 
advantages which would attend the use of very 
small bars in most magnetical investigations, and 
had employed excessively minute needles in his 
galvanometers with great success. Dr. Joule 
stated his intention to fit up his needle so as to 
be observed by light reflected from its polished 
surface, or otherwise by viewing a glass pointer, 
attached to the bottom of the steel, through a 
microscope. He believed that, by the latter plan, 
he should be able to observe deflections as small 


as 1” of arc. 

A cag was read “On Differential Equa- 
tions,” by His Honour Chief- Justice Cockle, 
President of the Philosophical Society of Queens- 
land; communicated by the Rev. Robert Harley, 
F.R.S. The theory of transcendental solution 
has led the author to the following proposition 
(theorem) :—If an irreducible algebraical equation 
of the degree » have a homogeneous linear diffe- 
rential coresolvent of the order m, then any root 
whatever of the algebraical equation can be ex- 
pressed as a linear and homogeneous function of 
any other m of its root. 

r. R. D. Darbishire read a r entitled 

** Notes on Marine Shells found in Stratified 

Drift at Macclesfield,” and exhibited a series of 
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specimens, among which fifty species have been 
identified. The specimens were chiefly collected 
at an elevation of between 500 and 600 feet above 
the level of the sea. Mr. Darbishire compared 
this list with those of the Moel Tryfaen drift 
(Caernarvon), and the Kelsey Hill (Hull) fossils, 
and with several lists of recent faunas of the 
British Eastern and Western seas, and of seas north 
and south of the British isles. The list is specially 
remarkable for including Cytherea chione, Cardium 
rusticum, Cardium aculeatum (?), and Arca lactea; 
all of them shells reaching their highest northern 
range in the extreme south or west of England 
and Ireland—a circumstance believed to be new 
to the -history of the so-called “drift.” The 
Macclesfield list rendered probable the deposit of 
those beds from the westward, after-the period 
had commenced during which the shisindl eue- 
ditions of the Western Sea have differed as they 
now do from those of the Eastern. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, December 26th. 
INsTITUTE or ACTUARIES, at 7.—12, St. James’s Square, 


TUESDAY, Decemner 27th. 

Royat Institution, at 38,—Albemarle Street. “On the 
Chemistry of a Coal” (Juvenile Lectures): Professor 
Frankland, F.R.S. ' 

Eruno.oeica., at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, 
1. ** On Flint Implements from Salisbury Hill, near Bath :” 
Mr. John Evans, F.R.S. 2. “ Contributions to the Natural 
History of the franians:’’ M. Khanikof, 3. “The Hairy 
Man of Jesso:’’ Mr. W. Martin Wood. 


THURSDAY, Decemper 29th. 
Royat Institution, at 8.— Albemarle Street, 
Chemistry of a Goal” (Juvenile Lectures) : 
Frankland, F.R.S. 
SATURDAY, December Sist. 
Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
Chemistry of a Coal” (Juvenile Lectures): 
Frankland, F.R.S. 


“On the 
Professor 


“On the 
Professor 








ART. 
ART NOTES. 


f font Graphic Society gave their first conversa- 

zione of the season on the 14th inst. These 
meetings are among the pleasantest of those 
numerous social gatherings which owe their exist- 
ence to the extended cultivation of the arts among 
us, more particularly during the last twenty years. 
So long ago it was the only Society which held 
monthly meetings during the winter and spring 
for exhibition to the members and their friends of 
rare and precious works of art. The meetings 
were then held at the Thatched House Tavern in 
St. James’s Street, in the rooms of the old Dilet- 
tanti Society. At that time evening dress was 
held to be essential; the number of members was 
limited to one hundred, each member having the 
privilege of personally introducing one friend. 
The pictures and engravings contributed for the 
evening’s entertainment were frequently works 
that had not been previously exhibited so that 
the general prestige of the Society, in those days, 
was very high. 

On the demolition of the Thatched House 
Tavern, preparatory to rebuilding, the Society 
accepted a liberal offer of accommodation from 
the Council of the London University, and emi- 
grated from the centre of fashion to the ee | 
atmosphere of Gower Street and the New Road. 
There was much to be said in favour of this move ; 
and the rooms now appropriated to the monthly 
meetings are admirably adapted for the purpose, 
and chargeable, we believe, with no rent to the 
Society ; but, on the other hand, the removal to 
the new quarters has involved a considerable 
change in the constitution of the Society and 
some loss of prestige. The number of members 
has been largely increased, though their privi- 
leges remain the same. Evening dress has been 
discontinued ; and the exhibi works, being 
more numerous, are less select. Other societies, 
founded upon its model, have also come into 
existence ; and, as conversaziones are now among 
the ordinary entertainments of London society, 
we are apt to see the same pictures and the same 
folios of sketches very often during the winter 
months. Still we are always happy at these 
meetings ; we see familiar faces, hear pleasant 
voices of friends, renew our youth over the 
vigorous work of a youngster full of promise, or 
moralize over the mannerism of those who were 
once lads of promise too. A genial spirit per- 
vades the little Society, and we neither utter nor 
hear bitter and unkind words. 

The display on the 14th was more than usually 
interesting. A set of drawings by old Prout set 
forth the breadth and simplicity of his style 
Three pictures by Northcote exemplified the cha- 
racter of the last century under a moral aspect 
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strangely different from the present one, wherein 
vice enough unfortunately exists, but similar ex- 
pressions of it in painting, at least, would be im- 
possible. Among modern pictures, Mr. Orchard- 
son’s clever sketch of the “ Challenge’ had a dis- 
tinguished place; some highly-finished small 
ictures by Mr. Rossiter were greatly admired. 
Exetches by Carl Haag, especially a suggestive 
idea of Palmyra, and some small cabinet pictures 
of great beauty by other living painters, blios of 
sketches from nature, &., bore witness to the 
resources of the old Society and to the 
raiseworthy efforts of the committee who pro- 
vided such a splendid evening’s entertainment, and 
which, it was gratifying to see, was very nume- 
rously attended. It is rumoured that, on the last 
conversazione of the present series, the time- 
honoured rule which has hitherto excluded ladies 
from the Society’s meetings will for once be sus- 
pended, and that, if the experiment be found, as 
who can doubt, successful, a special ladies’ evening 
will be added to the annual series of these very 
pleasant evenings. 

Cortey’s full-length portrait of Lord Mansfield, 
purchased by the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery at Lord Lyndhurst’s sale, is now exposed 
to view in the dark little rooms in Great George 
Street, Westminster. It is fresh from the hands of 
the “restorer,” and has been placed near the 
centre window in the front room on the only spot 
in which any picture in the collection would be 
fairly visible. This portrait is a good specimen of 
Copley’s manner, but not of his genius; it is 
vastly superior to the portrait of Duncan, 
bought at the same sale, but not by the 
trustees of this gallery, and it is decidedly less 
interesting than the sketch of General Elliot, which 
came into their possession at the same time; the 
head, as well as the action of the figure, is sacri- 
ficed ruthlessly to the scarlet and ermine of the 
peer’s robe, which, though in itself a masterly 

iece of work and beautiful in colour, cuts the 
ure by an unfortunate line, dwarfing its majesty 
and confusing the spectator’s apprehension of 
the posture, which is really good and naturally 
conceived. The head, though good in character, 
is r in colour, and contrasts unfavourably 
with Reynolds’s head of Keppel, which is 
placed opposite to it; the right hand is painted 
with great truth, and has the luminous quality of 
flesh wanting in the head. We would rather 
have had the portrait of Duncan; but then the 
trustees are obliged to empty their surplus every 
yess into Mr. Gladstone's lap, and consequently, 
aving no accumulated fund, are readily outbidden 
by any private purchaser when an important 
picture is in the market ; so they lost the “ Dun- 
can” at Christie’s, and obtained for us this picture 
of Lord Mansfield, for which, however, as it is an 
undoubted portrait, we have more reason to be 
thankful than for many so-called portraits in the 
collection. 

A NEw picture has been added to the National 
Gallery—a gift by Lord Taunton to the nation. 
The subject is the Annunciation, the painter 
Carlo Crivelli, who flourished in the early part of 
the fifteenth century ; it is remarkable for rich- 
ness and multiplicity of detail, for beautiful 
colour, and extraordinary manipulation; it is 
in capital preservation, and may be considered as 
altogether a valuable acquisition. During the 
late vacation about seventy pictures have been 
submitted to the new process for restoring the 
purity of the varnish with very satisfactory results. 
Among these may be particularly remarked 
Rembrandt’s “ Woman taken in Adultery” and 
Titian’s “Venus and Adonis,” which have been 
for many years obscured by the filthy substance 
of the varnish. The process is said to be harm- 
less in its application, as the actual surface of 
the picture remains untouched, the varnish only 
being dissolved. In the next vacation it is proposed 
to apply it to the large picture of “The Raising 
of Lazarus,” by Sebastian del Piombo, which has 
become very much obscured by the deterioration 
of the varnish. 

_ THE Royal Academicians have filled the vacancies 
in their body by the election of Messrs. C. 
Horsley and Faed—an election which will prove 
satisfactory to the profession at large. Mr. Horsley 
has of late addressed himself with marked success 
to the illustration of the domestic life of England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; Mr. 

, who made a great impression by his picture 
of “The Mitherless Bairn,” has now become one 
of the most popular painters of the day by his 


resentations of the peasant-life of 
Scotland.! au 


Mzssrs. Moxow & Co. will issue by New Year’s 
a medallion of the Poet Laureate, executed 
by Woolner, the sculptor, in high relief. 
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~ — Water-Colour Exhibition will be opened 
in Hebruary next at the Dudley Gallery, - 
tian Hall, Piceadilly. The ciisting soaletien see 
entirely exclusive that no artist, not being a 
member of either of them, can possibly exhibit 
his works, except under great disadvantages, 
in the open exhibition of oil-paintings. As a 
considerable body of water-colour painters has 
now grown up outside the two small monopolies 
in Pall Mall, among whom may be counted not a 
few very able artists, a committee has been formed 
for the establishment of a free exhibition. A 
rigid power of selection being retained, the Gallery 
will be open for the reception of drawings and 
sketches of every description, and in any material— 
etchings, wood-engravings, casts, and sculpture— 
provided that they have not been previously ex- 
hibited in London. We believe that a very good 
exhibition will be formed, and that the public will 
have an opportunity of seeing works by artists 
of great ability who have hitherto been placed at 
disadvantage. The undertaking merits the good 
wishes of all who take an interest in the arts ; and 
we most cordially hope it will prove entirely 
successful. 








MUSIC. 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL CHAMBER- 
MUSIC, 


5 ag publication of a new string quartett, or 
indeed of any work of a similar Tina, is so 
rare an event in England that it may be safely 
alleged that not one of our London music-pub- 
lishers would accept, even as a git a new work 
of this sort, however good, much less pay a price 
for it which would at all remunerate the com- 
poser for the time and trouble spent on its pro- 
duction. That the demand for such music is very 
small is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
that it is only within the last seven years (since 
the institution of the Monday Popular Concerts) 
that the general public has had a chance of ac- 
quiring a taste for compositions of this form, and 
that there can only be a very limited number of 
amateur players sufficiently well acquainted with 
the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn to desire further additions to their 
musica] libraries. That there are many able 
musicians among us who, with very little encou- 
ragement, are willing to turn their minds to the 
roduction of this kind of music has been proved 
y the result of recent attempts to stimulate such 
productions by the application of the competitive 
rinciple. Prizes of ten guineas were offered 
y the Society of British Musicians in 1862 and in 
this present year for the best string quartett and 
quintett ; and, to compete for these trifling pre- 
miums, no less than thirty-three new quartetts and 
eleven quintetts were sent in. Such an amount of 
honest hard work as is implied in these figures can 
have been prompted only by a real devotion to the 
higher aims of musical art. Let us hope that 
there is gradually growing up a musical public 
which will be willing to give at least an occa- 
sional hearing to its results. 

We have been reminded of this phase in the 
present condition of music by the perusal of four 
Trios (Augener & Co.) for F aremgetn violin, and 
violoncello by Mr. J. L. Ellerton, numbered Op. 
45, 46, 47, and 48. That they have been numbered 
in the order in which they were composed, and 
not as they have appeared in print, and are there- 
fore comparatively early works, may ke inferred 
from the fact that three quartetts by the same 
composer, numbered Op. 124, are included in 
Ewer’s catalogue of 1860. Mr. Ellerton has long 
been known to the musical world as an amateur of 
considerable acquirements, who writes apparently 
for the love of his art or for occupation’s sake. 
As all hard work is praiseworthy, one cannot pee 
admiring the industry implied by these hig 
“opus” numbers ; but we must add a regret that 
Mr. Ellerton should seem to regard quantity rather 
than quality. Endowed as he is with remarkable 
constructive ability, and a not less remarkable 
fluency of style, we cannot but think that, with 
more thought and discrimination, he might have 
produced works, though not in so large a number, 
which, testifying more certainly to the pos- 
session of inventive as well as of éonstructive 

wers, would be more likely to obtain for him 

ting fame. Though these Trios contain few 
es which the most fastidious would condemn 

as trivial, and, on the other band, none which 
would be pronounsed grotesque on the score of 
being too far-fetched, they yet betray but too 
strong evidence of their author’s haste to get 
over the ground. We may notice, as a single 
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illustration of this, two passages on 39 of 
Op. 45 (pianoforte part), consisting of sequences 
of four bars each, which, though they are intro- 
duced with the utmost neatness in conjunction 
with the other instruments, might well have 

in a collection of finger-exercises. The 
adoption of many similar weakens mu 
the texture of Mr. Ellerton’s composition. Another 
peculiarity of his style appears to be a preference 
of major to minor keys—a preference amounting 
almost to an antipathy to the use of the minor 
mode, and completely in opposition, as we need 
hardly say, to the example set by the greatest 
masters. Thus the introductory allegro of Op. 
45 in G@ major is followed by an adagio in 
E major; the middle part of the scherzo (in 
E minor) is in D and G major, and the finale 
inG major. Op. 46 commences in E minor, but 
the first and last movements both conclude in E 
major, and the middle movements are in C and 
G major. The same remark applies to 7 47, 
though here, indeed, each of the first and last 
movements finishes in the minor, and the scherzo 
is in C minor. Op. 48 is in F major, with a 
slow movement in D major, relieved, however, 
by a scherzo in D minor. Without expressing a 
decided preference for either one or the other of 
these four Trios, we may point to the slow move- 
ments in Op. 46 and 48, as being especially pleas- 
ing ; to the seherzo in Op. 47, remarkable for the 
twelve-bar phrases in ita middle ; and to the 
opening allegro of Op. 45, as being vigorous and 
well wrought out. Generally we may say of Mr. 
Ellerton’s music that, though his ideas are cleverly 
and artistically put together, it wants the one 
thing which at this date we most look for in 
new compositions—namely, originality and indi- 
viduality of style. Being deficient in this car- 
dinal point, though full of ble and well- 
ordered music, his Trios willnot be of much interest 
to musicians of research; but they may be safely 
recommended to proficient amateurs who desire 
a change from Haydn, Mozart, and waaan st but 
who lack the courage to cope with the profundity 
of Beethoven’s later works, the difficulties of 
Mendelssohn, or the idiosyncrasies of rw ae 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
Dresden, 14th December. 

hgh saying anything about the musical 

J doings of this pleasant capital, let me record 
the passing impressions gathered during a Sunday 
spent en route at Cologne. The Cathedral music 
there is now worth noticing on account of the 
revolution effected not long ago from the ex- 
treme of the florid to the extreme of the severe 
ecclesiastical style. I cannot say that I enjoyed 
the present fashion of doing the service. It was 
anything but inspiring, and, for its slovenliness 
and frigidity, I could have imagi myself at 
Winchester or St. Paul's. hatever be the 
rights of the Gregorian controversy, there can be 
no doubt that the high ecclesiastical principle is 
being thoroughly worked out at Cologne. No- 
thing could have been more excruciatingly medis- 
val than the whole of the service. It reminded me 
forcibly in places of the “ Dies Ire” at St. Alban’s, 
Baldwin ens. The processional hymn, in- 
deed, had the advantage of organ accompaniment ; 
but, as the organ is not half-powerful enough for 
the building—neither, by-the-bye, does it make 
up for this deficiency by the quality of its tone— 
it was not sufficient to keep the voices with it 
when they reached the more distant parts of the 
building; and the effect, to one who stood midway 
between the cross-fires of the organ on the one 
hand and the metallic screaming of the six small 
boys in scarlet on the other, was decidedly un- 
pleasant. During other parts of the service, also 
when the archbis Aap intoning versicles and 
suffrages to which the choir had to respond, the 
organ, guessing the time, played the bishop’s 
part through softly for the benefit of the choir, 
who were then up in the organ-loft; and, as it 
invariably finished long before him, his Grace 
was cut short in the middle of his sentences 
by the response of the choir and full organ. 
Once or twice during the = Org nou 

nied singing in parts was substitu or 
aren singing with accompaninient ; and the effect 
of that was, as you may imagine, in such a building, 
very fine, though not such as could give real 
musical life to the dry bones — had to 
sing. Listening to sounds so barbarous in a 
building so beautiful made one feel the illogicality 
of the argument which persists in adopting sixth- 
century standards in music as & Pasa le: 
to a revival of Medisval Gothic. Because we have 
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to go back five centuries to learn how to build beau- 
tiful churches, therefore we must also go back twelve 
centuries to learn how to make bad music—aban- 
don Beethoven, Mozart, and Cherubini for expres- 
sionless orianism! As alittle compensation, 
however, for the morning service, the Cologne 
orchestra gave us a 2} groschen concert in the 
* galon of our hotel in the afternoon, with the 
usual German accompaniments of beer and tobacco. 
An odd Pot-pourri was the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this entertainment. This strange produc- 
tion led off with the opening of the ‘“‘ Oberon” 
overture, from which it glided, in a stately way, 
into a well-known Lutheran chorale, which 
was played with extreme unction. As a relief 
to the ‘devotional, it then sprang up into 
something in the Arditi “sempre libera”’ style, 
followed by the ‘‘ Carnival de Venise,”’ with varia- 
tions for every instrument in the orchestra, not 
omitting the triangle and side-drums, and conclud- 
ing by the whole orchestra playing the theme 
over in syncopated rhythm, which was highly 
sensational. “The Last Rose of Summer” fol- 
lowed as a soother; and this took a sudden jump 
into “ Fra Diavolo,” which, after some mysterious 
Wagnerian modulations, brought us back again 
to “Oberon,” with which this kaleidoscopic 
performance terminated. 


Dec. 15.—At the Opera-house here on Monday 
night they played the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” (Schlegel’s translation) ; and a very effec- 
tive performance it was. Of course we had 
Mendelssohn’s music, which was given to perfec- 
tion by an orchestra numbering about fifty. 
The impression which I received from the 
musical part of the performance was that I 
had never before heard an orchestra play pianis- 
simo. The dramatic part of it was somewhat 
entertaining to the English mind, from the daring 
incongruity of the costumes. It was a little 
droll, for instance, despite Shakespeare’s anachro- 
nisms, to see a Lysander in Elizabethan garb. 
But the comic part left nothing to be desired; and 
it would be hard to say which was most won- 
derful—the vivacity and humour of the German 
Bottom, or the enthusiastic appreciation of it by 
the German audience. 

Last night (Wednesday) I attended one of the 
famous “Trio” concerts given in the Concert-room 
in the Hétel de Saxe. The programme was just 
the right length, and consisted of Mozart’s Trio 
No. 5 in © major, Op. 15; Beethoven’s Second 
Violin Sonata in C minor, Op. 30; Schubert’s 
Grand Trio in E flat major, Op. 100. It began at 
seven, and lasted a little over an hour and a half; 
so that we were out at the delightfully early hour 
of a quarter to nine. Would that we Londoners 
could be induced to follow this example, instead 
of slowly poisoning ourselves with our hot rooms 
and late re but I suppose the length of the 
business-day in our great money-making metro- 
polis is the real obstruction to such an improve- 
ment. The artists on this occasion were Rollfuss 

iano), Seelmann (violin), Schlick (violoncello). 

he room seems admirably adapted for this kind 
of music, and is very well ventilated and tastily 
adorned. It was quite full, and the audience 
listened throughout in perfect stillness. 

The piano was one of Dresden manufacture, by 
Wieck. I had tried it in his shop in the morn- 
ing, and was much struck with its easy touch and 
brilliant tone. For airy, delicate playing, such 
as that required for the Mozart Trio, it was equal 
to any instrument I have heard, though, perhaps, 
it would not have stood comparison with a 
Broadwood for its singing qualities. A Dresden 
piano of the best quality costs, I have ascertained, 
ust £90—a price which, after allowing for duty 
(£4. 10s.), wouldseem to makeit a question whether 
such instruments might not be, for certain 

advantageously imported into England. 

I was amused to observe at the opening of the 
concert a characteristic difference between a 
Nigga haga an English yg OR The moment 
an appears on a London platform we 
instantly begin applauding hin— . 

“ Quum stetit in scend,” &o.; 
the Germans, on the other hand, receive him in 
dead silence, and reserve their applause till the 
end of his performance. Perliaps the comparative 
rarity with which our performers appear before 
the public in London something to do with 
so at any rate, these pron ties seemed to 
attained a greater degree of familiarity with 
the public than is often the case with inten, 
a 
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ing the intervals between the movements, 
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their differen uaimtances among the audience. 
The Schubert Trio is a very piece of 
waiting, and in some parte can really lay claim to | 








inspiration ; but, like too many of Schubert’s works, 
it is of exorbitant length. The jirst movement 
took ten minutes without repeats, the other three 
movements taking twenty-two minutes between 
them, exclusive of intervals, notwithstanding 
* cuts.’’ The slow movement is the best part of 
the work, resembling in some points the corre- 
sponding movement in Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony. Tho scherzo is a regular game of 
“hide and seek” between the strings and the 
pianoforte, the latter having the start and the 
others following in hot pursuit ata bar’s distance ; 
the piano, however, doubles about half-way 
through, and gives chase in its turn to the strings. 
It is highly playful and ingenious. The last 
movement, for its length (nine minutes, notwith- 
standing the curtailments), is somewhat deficient 
in feature ; but, at its conclusion, the theme of the 
slow movement is introduced most happily and 
effectively on the violoncello; and thus that 
poverty which generally characterizes the last 
two pages of finale in the works of even the great 
masters is most successfully avoided. On Satur- 
day, the 17th, the anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birth, 'there’is to be a Beethoven Commemora- 
tive Concert. Of this I must give you an account 
in my next. They have had skating here for the 
last fortnight. G. F. C. 





MUSIC AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


HE Universities do little or nothing in their 
corporate capacity for music, but in no places, 
perhaps, is the art made more of as an element in 
social life. The following summary of the doings 
of the past term may not be without interest, now 
that the lull in London music leaves no matter 
for record :— 

The two sets of professional singers, the Grisi 
party and “Her Majesty’s” set, who were going 
their rounds this autumn, paid us a visit early in 
the term. Both concerts drew well, though 
curiosity received a rebuff in the first case by the 
unavoidable absence of Madame Grisi (whose 
place was supplied by Miss Marian Moss); and, 
had anything occurred to prevent Signor Mario’s 
appearance also, it would have been an advantage 
in a musical point of view, as he did not 
sing a note respectably throughout the evening. 
At the latter concert Tietjens was, of course, the 
great attraction; and she was never, perhaps, in 
better voice. The first part consisted entirely of 
selections from “ Mirella,” and the second of all 
the stock-songs of last season. 

Of the private societies, the University Musical 
gave its usual allowance of two concerts. The first 

Nov. 17) included—(1) for strings, Haydn’s E 

at Quartett, Op. 33, and an “Osborne and De 
Beriot” Fantasia for violin and pianoforte ; (2) 
for pianoforte solo, the too-often-heard Andante 
and Rondo Capriccioso in E of Mendelssohn, and 
the too-seldom-heard Sonata in F minor of 
Professor Bennett (Op. 13); (3) for vocal solo, 
songs by Mendelssohn (Friihlingslied), Giuseppe 
Lillo, Arditi, and Hatton; and (4) for vocal 
quartett, part-songs by Winter, W. Amps (M.A. 
of Cambridge), and a very simple but melodious 
setting of Kirke White’s “ Softly, softly blow, ye 
breezes,” by W. Statham, B.A., of Durham Uni- 
versity. The second concert (Dec. 8) led off with 
a very creditable performance of Mozart’s (?) 
Twelfth Mass. The second part contained Haydn’s 
Symphony No.1 (very well done), a cornet solo, 
a pianoforte solo (Weber’s Rondo Brillante, 
Op. 62), two songs (Mendelssohn’s “Reaper,” and 
a song of Molique’s, which, as it was not in the 
programme, we could not identify), terminatin 
with the well-known and always appreciate 
“ Mynheer Vandunk.” 

The other society, the Fitzwilliam, gives only 
one “ open meeting” in the term. On this occa- 
sion the most important part of the programme 
was, as usual, the second, which contained Hum- 
mel’s mass, No. 1, in B flat (omitting the Creed), 
and selections from Spohr’s “ Christian’s Prayer.” 
The first part contained part-songs by Hatton, 
Weber, and Oobb (a member of the society) ; a 
duet (mezzo-soprano and tenor) by Gnecco ; and a 
piano piece by Schubert. The society also gave 
what is called a “ children’s concert,” and which, 
for the amusement and delight it afforded the 
juvenile audience, was a great success, and such as 
to render it worthy of imitation by other societies 
of the kind. Locke’s “Macbeth-music” (with an 
echo behind scenes) ; part-songs, including Allen’s 
“TI love my love in the morning,” and Pearsall’s 


“Who shall win my lady fair?” Carl von 
Weber's pretty mass in G (just published in 8yo. 
Novello) ; and Haydn’s comic trio, in which 


counter-tenor and tenor go out serenading, and 
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the bass, from behind a screen, plays the part of 
the enraged paterfamilias, disturbed in his first 
sleep by itinerant music, and frantically adjuring 
his wife to “ get up and count the silver spoons ;” 
—such was the selection provided for the young 
ears; and they seemed to accept the provision with 
great relish. 

The pleasantest part of this society’s pro. 
gramme are its private meetings, when the mem. 
bers meet together at their ease and run through 
an oratorio, or mass, without any view of prac- 
tising it for a public peformance. One of these 
evenings this term was devoted to the “ Elijah,” 
and another to the “Israel in Egypt.” A MS, 
cantata, “ Gisela,” by Miss Alice M. Smith, is to 
be put into practice soon, with a view to its 
performance at the society’s open meeting next 
term. 

The Town Choral Society also gave a per- 
formance of the “ Elijah,’ with the assistance 
of Miss Spiller (soprano) and Miss Julia Elton 
(contralto), the town itself supplying the tenor 
and bass; which reminds us that the authorities 
of King’s and Trinity have determined to elect 
a new tenor for the chapel choir, who will be 
appointed at the beginning of next term ; so that 
at last, after a long and dreary interval, we shall 
have some decent quartett singing in our services 
and anthems. We hear that as many as fifty 
applications have been made for the post, 
and that the list includes many names of good 
repute. 

A very praiseworthy endeavour to help on an 
acquaintance with classical music is being made 
by Mr. Ingram, a violin-teacher resident in the 
town, who has established a series of quartett and 
trio concerts, for the moderate subscription of 
3s. a term, which gives admission to two concerts, 
These performances have no pretensions to being 
first-rate; but it is a great thing to hear such 
music at all in the provinces, no matter how im- 
perfectly done. The quartett, however, has shown 
a decided:improvement each meeting; ‘and, as the 
institution has now stood the test of four con- 
certs, with an increase in the attendance on each 
occasion, the performances are likely to be per- 
manent, and to improve term by term. The 
two programmes this term were—First concert: 
Hummel’s Trio in E flat; Haydn’s Quartett, Op. 
81; Beethoven’s Trio No. 2; Mozart’s Quartett 
No. 3. Second concert: part of Beethoven’s 
Trio, Op. 38; Haydn’s Quartett No. 2, Op. 72; 
Mendelssohn’s Trio No. 1, Op. 49; Beethoven’s 
Quartett No. 2, Op. 18. The performance of the 
Mendelssohn trio on this last occasion was really 
very creditable. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


WE have been informed upon good authority 
that the circumstances attending the absence of 
Mr. Sims Reeves from the performance of “ Judas 
Maccabeeus,” given by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
yesterday week, were such as entirely to absolve the 
Committee (and, we may add, Mr. Reeves) from all 
blame in reference to the matter. We mention this 
with pleasure, in correction of a foot-note appended 
to.an article in our last number. 

A NEW contralto appeared at the English Opera, 
Covent Garden, on Monday—Mdlle. Adelmann, 
from the Brussels Conservatoire. This young lady 
has a sufficiently good voice, but has very much to 
learn before she becomes a singer. The performance 
of the opera was unequal. Vividly remembering 
Bosio and Adelina Patti, we yet cannot think that 
Marta’s urusic has ever been sung more delight- 
fully than by Madame Sherrington. Mr. Corri’s 
Plunkett is an impersonation unfortunately just 
as remarkable in another sense. The part is totally 
beyond the range of his attainment as a singer. 
His delivery of the “‘beer” song can be called 
music only by courtesy, though, in virtue of its 
boisterous vigour, it wins an encore from the 
ey: Mr. Haigh, as Lionel, has a part excel- 

ently suited to his means. The mounting of the 

piece is a repetition of the pretty spectacle and 
clever management of the Italian season. The 
next new opera to be brought out at this house, 
when the pantomime and the one-legged dancer 
have had their run, is to be, it is said, Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s; and a piece by Mr. George Osborne 18 
in prospect. Candid judges must allow that the 
Company is doing all it can to work out the line of 
policy announced in its programme. 

Royat GatterRy or I1iusrration. — Mr. 
German Reed will give, on Tuesday and Thursday 
morning during the holidays, his Opera di Camera 
entertainment, which will consist of Mr. Mac- 
farren’s “ Soldier’s ey” and Offenbach’s “ Too 
Many Cooks.” Mr. and Mrs. Reed, with Mr 
John Parry, will appear as usual. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


REPRINT OF THE FIRST EDITION, THE “FAMOUS FOLIO” OF 1623. 





This week will be ready, the Completed Volume of 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


COMEDIES, 
HISTORIES, and 
TRAGEDIES. 


Published according to the True Originall Copies. 


London: Printed by ISAAC IAGGARD and ED. BLOUNT, 1623; and Re-printed for L. BOOTH, 
307, Regent Street, W., 1862. 


This Reprint comprises three sizes ; one to range with all good Octavo Editions of Shakespeare, 
another to range with Knight’s Pictorial, and similar Editions, the third being uniform with the 


Original Folio. 


The chief object in the reproduction of this, for all critical purposes, the most important edition 
of Shakespeare extant, has been, not mere resemblance, but that it shall prove “so rarely and exactly 
wrought” —page for page, line for line, word for word, letter for letter, ornamentation for ornamenta- 
tion—as to be, excepting a more convenient size, “one and the self-same thing’ with its prototype. 
That the attempt has been successful, the testimony of the most important journals of the time has 


satisfactorily proved. 


The Small Paper, to range with a demy 8vo, volume, cloth boards, antique pattern, One Volume, 
31s. 6d.; the Large Paper, One Volume, crown 4to., half-vellum, £2. 12s, 6d.; the Folio (of which 
only 100 have been printed), One Volume, half-bound, Roxburgh style, £5. 5s. 





The Small Paper has been issued in Parts, of which the Third and Concluding Part, containing the 
TRAGEDIES, is now ready, in an appropriate binding, 10s. 6d. 


Parts I. and II. contain respectively the COMEDIES and HISTORIES. 





Extracts from various Reviews which have appeared in the Public Press :— 


“The o deviation from the original which has been 
deemed on Apt isin size. The folio is an inconvenient 
size for most readers and for most book-shelves. It was 
thought that, if the form of type were identical with the 
original, none but a pedant would object that the size was 
smaller, By the use of a smaller type and a less page a 
volume is produced which is suitable for the hand, and 
ranges with the chief library editions of our great dramatist’s 
works. As yet only one-third of the projected work is pro- 
duced—the Comedies—but these give great promise of what 
is to come, and in paper, print, binding, and price do not a 
little credit to the enterprise and taste of the publisher.’’— 
Times, December 28, 1861. 

“Mr. Booth offers us this great benefit, and will not fail to 
meet his reward. What he has done is, for general readers 
of the poet, worth more than all the criticism, and illustra- 
tion, and commentary which the two and a half centuries 
see Shakespeare died have produced.”’—Press, January 18, 

* This ‘ cheerful semblance’ of the First Folio ought to be 
in the library of every lover of Shakespeare, upon whose 
shelves a co vot the goodly volume lemnel | by Isaac Iaggard 
and Edward lount in 1623 is not to be found,’’—Notes and 
Queries, January 18, 1862. 

“ The Reprint is executed in a style which surpasses the 
expectation to which its announcement gave rise,’’—Morning 
Post, January 18, 1862. 


* Without desiring to underrate the labours which modern 
editors of Shakespeare have brought to bear on his plays, or 
the services these gentlemen have rendered in clear- 

ing away many o scurities and in resolving many doubtful 
gs, it may with justice be saidthat the most commend- 

able act performed of late years in Shakes logy is that 
which places in the hands of the public a simple reproduction 
of the folio of 1623, That rare edition has always been the 





fountain-head of jauthority, though somewhat choked by 
weeds of error. In plucking these away, emendators have too 
often ‘plucked out brain and all,’ their improvements fre- 
quently serving to destroy the most Shakespearean of 
Shakespeare’s fancies.”—Daily Telegraph, January 20, 1862. 

“With regard to the literal accuracy, which is the great 
desideratum, we believe every reliance may be placed upon it, 
and are assured that the greatest pains have been taken to 
secure its perfect fidelity.’’—Critic, January 25, 1862. 

** Even regarding the folio of 1623 as a mere literary curi- 
osity, it will be no slight boon to find the plays of our great 
poet reproduced in the very text in which they were first 
given to his countrymen; but at such a cost that almost 
every student may place upon his shelf a prize which hereto- 
fore none but the very wealthy could have hoped to acquire,” 
—Daily News, February 8, 1862. 

**Mr. Booth’s reprint is as remarkable for beauty and 
accuracy as it is for cheapness. Indeed, we know of no 
of late times which can be compared with it in the combina- 
tion of all these excellencies. In our gratitude to Mr, Booth 
we will not eye with his departure from the form of the 
old folio and its more legible type.”—Spectator, Feb. 8, 1862. 

‘*Mr. Booth requires no better justification for reproducing 
his Reprint of the folio in newly-cut type than is given by the 
appearance of certain passages—nay pages—of this photo- 
lithographed reproduction. .... Bad as Isaac Jaggard and 
Edward Blount’s types were, they were not so bad as the 
frequent blurriness and missing of dots and strokes on this 
reproduction make them,’”’—RzEaADER, October 22, 1864. 

“A Reprint of the First Folio, not free from inaccuracies 
was published in 1807. A second Reprint is now in course of 
publication by Mr. L. Booth, The First Part, containing the 
Comedies, has already appeared, It is probably the most 
correct Reprint ever issued,”—The Cambridge Edition of 
Shakespeare, Vol. I., Preface, p, xxvi, 





LONDON: LL. BOOTH, 3807, REGENT STREET, W. 





Now ready, Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s., 


FRENCH AUTHORS AT HOME. 


EPISODES IN THE LIVES AND WORKS OF 


BALZAC, Madame GIRARDIN, LEON GOZLAN, GEORGE SAND, 
LAMARTINE, VICTOR HUGO, LAMENNAIS, &e. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI.” “THE SECRET 
HISTORY OF THE COURT OF FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XYV.,” &c. 
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This day, in One Volume, post 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


4 SURVEY OF THE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES 
OF OUR TIMES. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 





Triisxzr & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, in One Handsome Volume, 534 pp., 8v0., 
cloth, 12s, 6d., 


ITALICS: 


BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPLE, AND PLACES 
IN ITALY LN 1864, 


Bx FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





Trizwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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Messrs. DARTON & HODGE’S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


Ishmael the Yezidee: a 


Romance of Syrian Life. By Mrs. J. B. Wess, Author 
of “Julio Arnouf,” “Naomi,” &c, Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts, and Fight full-page Engravings. 
Post 8vo., 5s. (Now ready. 


Tales of Filial Love. By 


TuroporE H. Barrav. Tl with Sixteen full- 


ustrated 
Engravings on Wood. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; 
Pandsomely bound, with ciablasoned Title and Frontis- 
piece, post 8vo., 5s. (Now ready. 


Heroism of Boyhood: or, What 


Boys have Done, By Wriit1am Martin and other 
pular Authors. With Eight Sull-page Iiustrations, 
loth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; handsomely bound, with embla- 

zoned Title and Frontispiece, post Svo., 5s. {Now ready, 


The Holiday “Keepsake, or 


Birthday Gift. By Perer Partey. With Eight full- 
e Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; handsome 
und, with emblazoned Title and Frontispiece, pos 


8vo., 58. 


Clever Girls of our Time, and 


How pd became Famous Women. Sixth Edition, 
with Eight full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt back and side, and gilt edges, 3s. ; or 
with emblazoned Title and Frontispiece, in a new and 
handsome binding, 5s, 
*,.* See that this book be supplied, and not one just pub- 
lished by another firm with a similar title. 


Clever Boys of our Time, and 


How they became Famous Men. With Eight full- 
page Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt back and side, and 
ilt edges, post «@vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with emblazoned 
itle and ontispiece, in a new and handsome bind- 


ing, 5s. 


7. 
Chimney-Corner Stories; con- 


taining the Wonderful and Extraordinary Adventures 
of Neddy Bray. By Witut14mM Martix. With Eight 
page Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Cloth extra, gilt 
edges, post 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with emblazoned Title and 
Frontispiece, 5s. 


Boy Princes, and -the Story 


of their Lives. By J. G. Epnaar. With Eight page 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, post 8vo., 38. 6d. ; or, 
with emblazoned Title and Frontispiece, and rich bind: 
ing, 5s. 


The Adventures of Julio Arnouf. 


By Mrs. J.B. Wess. With page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, post S8vo., 3s. Gd. ; or, with emblazoned Title 


and Frontispiece, and elegant binding, 5s. 


Holiday Tales - containing the 


History of a Cat and its Nine Lives. By Wittiam 
Martin. With full-page M[lustrations. oth extra, 
gilt back, side, and edges. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or, with 
emblazoned Title and ntispiece, 5s, 


ll. 


Stories from English History. 


By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, Profusely Tlustrated with Wood 


Engravings. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, post 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or 
with emblazoned Title and Frontis 2, and handsome 
binding, 5s. = 
*.* Nos. 2 to 11, inclusive, are known as “ Darton AnD 
Hope's Girt-nooks,” being eminently adapted for 
sents and School Prizes for either sex. 


Parley's Wonders of the Earth, 


SEA, and SKY. Illustrated with highly coloured page 
Illustrations, Handsomely bound and gilt edges, 16mo., 
price 3s, 6d.; or strongly bound, with pain Plates, price 


New Stories, suggested by Old 


RHYMES. With Bight full- Illustrations, bril- 
liantly coloured, and Vignettes. Fi bound and 
ig , 16mo., price 38. 6d.; or poy und, with 
plain P . price 2s, 6d, 


14, 

The Child’s Own Story Book. 
By Mrs, JenraM. With Eight full-page Illustrations, 
briniantiy, colpurea, and, Vignette, a nage 
bound, with plain lates, price 28, 6d. 


Stories that Should be Told. 


With Eight full-page Tilueteations, brilliantly ccleavads 
d Vignettes, handsomely bound and gilt s, l6mo. 
pries 3s. 6d.; or strongly bound, with Plates, price 





* F Gabes. Puzzles, and Juvenile Publications 

at ae a sigh ot age foe ta 
sent, 

Loxpow: DARTON axpv HODGE, 


58, Holborn Hill, 
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NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. 


Price 1s. per dozen, post free, 


THE MERRY, MERRY BELLS: a New 


Year’s Address for the Young, By the Author of “ Tus 
Buianx Pace, aND WHAT WILL YoU WRITE ON IT?” 


Price 1s. per dozen, post free, 
‘““WHAT MANNER OF CHILD SHALL 
THIS BE?” 
Price 1s. per dozen, post free,. 
‘*LEARN OF ME:” a New Year’s Address 
for Adults. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, price 15s., post free, 


A CYCLOPZEDIA OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRUTHS; Consisting 
of Serine Statistinn hon Similes, Emblems, Contrasts, 
Pa ene i 7 tes, &c. Designed for the 
Pulpi Platfo e School, an Family ; 

from Authors ancient modern. By Rev. 
Joun Bare. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., post free, 


A REVIEW OF THE “VIE DE JESUS” 
OF M. RENAN; con Discussions upon the Doc- 
trine of Miracle, the Mythical Theory we e Authenti- 
city of the Gospels. By J, B. Paton, M. 


inlets tenc chit wibdnas mtabtiee, 


MEDITATIONS ON SELECT PASSAGES 

OF HOLY § SCRIPTURE. By Joserxn Toorrs MILNER, 

Author Sabbath ” &c.,&c. With Preface 
ORLEY Punsnon, M.A. 


by ner. Be by permission to 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 1s., post free, 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND WOMAN’S 
WRONGS: a Dying Legacy. By Lz Pius Bas. 
Feap. 4to., cloth, price 5s. ; in cloth, 6s. 6d., post free, 


CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY;; or, One 


Hundred and ag A Casple, ays and Chants 
and usic new ai and Frespe in Short. 


ne iy Josnrn io Family Revieed br by H. J. Vaneniaes. 
Third Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., post free, 
THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 
By the Rev. Jonun Kirx. Third Thousand, 
18mo., cloth, price 1s., post free, 


THE LIGHTED WAY; or, Loving Words 
to Children about Jesus. By Cousin Bessiz. 18mo, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 1s.; 1s. 2d., post free, 
THE JUVENILE MISSIONARY 
aD The Volume for 1864, cloth, being Vol. I. 
: Price 6d., post free, 


NOTES ON BEAUTY, VIGOUR, AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Mito. Second Edition, 


iy Bal Sra. 
W.M 


Lonpon: H. J. TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Marta Lanz, E.C. 





_ Now rae ten 16mo., gchar 


Boand postage 6d. 


The Boys’ Own Book: a Complete 


Epcrclepedts, of all the Reversion Athletic, Scien and 
of Boyhood and With many hundred 
Woodcuts,' and Ten Vignette Titles’ beawtitae peters 
Also, abridged from the above, 
"HE LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF SPORTS AND 
IMES. numerous wings. 1 + Price 
ga cloth (postage 4d.) 

London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


anions on Ft ena sien 


THE CRUISE OF THE R. Y. S. “ EVA.” 
Br ARTHUR KAVANAGH. 
Dublin: Hopes, Suiru, & Co., Publishers to the University. 
London: Srmpxrin, MarsHatu, & Co. 


blished, price 
With Portrait of the PArehbistiop of Dablin, engraved 


LECTURES 
Delivered before the DUBLIN YOUNG MENS’ 5 
TIAN ASSOCIATIO ON durine the Yor tee Feces 
Sibi “eeecaie Mien b Go. Pebttheie to tha Voirecatiy. 


London: Siwpxin, MarsHa.u, & Co., 


Be Bg ar ata 
oa ety SESS Perpreees 
“GATHERED LEAVES; 

Being a Collection of the Poetical Works of the late 

FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 
WITH A MEMORIAL PREFACE BY 
EDMUND YATES, 
A Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
London; Virtoz Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 


Illustrated by H. Angxay, with : Initial 
y ay will \ pumerons Letters by 


Foap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
~ London Virtus Brorusrs & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 
A CHRISTMAS GAME. 


ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 


Third Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
London; Vinruz Brorurrs & Co.,1, Amen Corner. 








is 














CHRISTMAS 


GIFT BOOKS. 





OUR DUMB COMPANIONS. 


JACKSON, M.A. Seventy-five Engravings. Cloth, 5s. ; 


THE MOTHERS PICTURE 


By Rev. T. 
ALPHABET, 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Compiled by Eprror of “ Barrish Workman.” Twenty-six Engravings. Fancy cover, 5s.; cloth, red edges, 7s, 6d,; 


cloth, extra, 10s. 6d. 


SONGS and HYMNS for the LITTLE ONES, 


Compiled by UNCLE JOHN. 160 Engravings. Cloth, 


58.; Coloured Plates, and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THREE OPPORTUNITIES; or, the Story of 


HENRY FORRESTER, Eight Engravings. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The BREWER’S FAMILY; or, the Experiences 


of CHARLES CRAWFORD. By the Author of “ Wipow Green.” Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


The CHILDREN’S PARTY ; 


or, a Day at 


UPLAND. By COUSIN HELEN. Six Engravings. Cloth, 1s. 


London : 


S. W. Parrriper, 9, Paternoster Row. 





BY THE TRENT. | 
BY THE TRENT. 
BY THE TRENT. 
BY THE TRENT. 
THE £250 PRIZE TALE. 


By Mrs. E. 8. OLDHAM. 


JUST PUBLISHED (15th Dec.) Price 4s, 6d., post free, 





GLASGOW: Scorrisn Temperance Leacuez, 186, Horg 
STREET; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


—_ 


Illustrated with 12 Coloured 2 an Illuminated 
itle, and 52 Wood 


THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD 
UNFOLDED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By tHe Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


7s. 6d., cloth, bevelled boards ; 9s., Co a gilt, gilt edges; 
10s, 6d., morocco anti 


“ Its illustrations are numerous and, te the coloured 
ones, effective.”’—Illustrated News. 
“A very, splendid, &@ very popular, and a very useful per- 
—British Standard. 
“Noed we 1 2 more So peammamens r the almost, i 2 if aes 
altogether, an incomparable pre premens Sor or coming Chris 
mas and New Year.’ 


Joux F, Suaw & Co., 48, aledeabie Row. 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


Szconp Eprrion. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by 


F, GiuBert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scener 
LYRICAL SKETCHES and VE SONGS. With 
by R. N, Dunpar, 

volume ; [= poume are full of vitaiity 


“ This is a charm vol 
es. — 
nth al fee and 
ry.’ re gtendard. 


“ Adorned with a delicious frontispiece. " — Illustrated 
“London; Rospert Harpwicxg, 192, Piccadilly. 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN. 


Just published, 19 Illustrations, price 6s., 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN; 


OR, 
LITTLE WAIF AND THE PIRATE OF THE 
EASTERN SEAS, 
A ROMANCE OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN CHINA AND SIAM, 
By WILLIAM DALTON. 
a2 Doles Tyoves himself an able guide to the social 


af ~ of real interest. Without doubt the best book 
he! its kin —— the last few years have produced.’’—J/ine- 


"'B, Mantsonovan & Co., London, 
Now ready, 16mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., post free, 


ACROSTICS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
A Sequel to “ Dovsiz Acrostics,” by various Authors, 
Eprrsp sr A. EB. H. 

















London; Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 
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CHEAP NATURAL HISTORY PERIODICAL, 


Fourpence Monthly, No, I., JANUARY, 1865, 
HARDWICKE’S 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP: 


Medium of Interchange and Correspondence 


FOR 


STUDENTS AND LOVERS OF NATURE. 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE-GOSSIP will consist of :— 


1, SHORT ARTICLES OF AN INTERESTING AND 
LIGHT CHARACTER— 

On Animals, Birds, Reptiles, &c., their Habits, 
Haunts, Peculiarities, and Migrations; and on 
Stuffing and Preserving. 

On the Finding, Collection, and Preservation of 
Diatoms, Desmids, Confervee, Fungi, Infusoria, 
and other of the lower Plants and Animals, 

On Fish, Fish Culture, and Fishing. 

On Plants, their Habitats, Time of Flowering, Soils 
where likely to be found, Peculiarities of Strue- 
ture, &c, 

On Geology ; Excursions in interesting districts, and 
any su ject relating to the Wonders, Peculiari- 
ties, or History of the World’s Crust. 

On the Habits, Mode of Capture, and Preservation 
of all sorts of Insects 

On the Cultivation of Ferns, Mosses, &c. 

On the various Plants and Animals capable of being 
kept and bred in Aquaria and Closed Cases, 

On the Uses and Application of the Microscope, and 
on Mounting ions on 
Sates or leprovement upon old 
ments. 

In fact, on any subject which those who have a sin- 
cere love of God’s works delight to talk about 
when they meet for a friendly gossip. 

2. HINTS AND BUGGESTIONS, useful either for Hue. 
Preserving, Observing, or Understanding the 
various objects of Study. 
8. NOTES AND QUERIES. 
4. INTERESTING SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS. 


5. NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications and Sregestions are re invited. All Letters 
to be addressed to the Editor, 192, Piccadilly. 


London: Rosert Harpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 


— | 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


New 





in One Volume, medium 8vo., with Portrait 
, cloth, ie. es +3; cloth extra, gilt edges 
or morocco extra, 21s 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 
By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 


Just publish 
wna Vv 
12s, ; 


Wits Couiiins, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 





Fifth Edition, 12mo., roan, 3s. 6d., 


Gordon’s 8 (J. .) Interest Tables, at 


FIVE PER CE From One Day to 365 Days; One Month 

to Twelve Months; One Year to Ten Years. With rae 

showing Interest ‘at 5 per Cent., reduced to 44, 4, 34, 3 A 3h, 3 Oe 

and’? ps r Cent. Tables of Commission on Broke C.5 
me Table at the top and bottom of each a 


~ aaa Witw14m Tac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


—, 





This day, crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Lancashire’ s Lesson ; or, the Need 


a oeslen a Feliey in Times of quseallingl Distress. _ 
W. : meat, Author of fadatrat Kinvory of Fr 
London; Triiswar & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row. 
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S, O. Beeton’s Announcements for Christmas and the New Year. 





This day, price ONE SHILLING, 


BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, Fifth Season. 
Edited by THE PUBLISHER. 





CONTENTS: 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


THE STORY OF SOMEBODY'S SON. 


In Seven Parts. 





ALSO, 


The OLD, OLD TALES, Translated from the 
Original Chinese MSS. looted by the Writers at the 
Sacking of his Celestial eg Summer Palace at 
Pekin. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW and THE ODD 
BOY. ustrated from the Original by Wuitiiam 
Brunton. 

BOADICEA thy BEAUTIFUL; or, Harlequin 
Julius Cesar and the Delightful Druid: a Sensational 
Pantomime for the Theatre Royal, Back Drawing-Room. 
By F. C. BURNAND, Author of “Sappho; or, Look 
before you Leap,” “ a we or, the Magic Lyre,” &c. 
The Harlequinade by F. A. MarsHatu. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM Brunton. 


A VACATION RAMBLE. From the Original 
MS. in the Possession of Master Tom’s Family, By 
FLORENCE CLAXTON. 

The CHRONICLE of the COURT of KING 
CHRISTMAS: being a Brief Outline of some of the 
most Important Ceremonial Observances thereof, and 
Directions for the Deportment of Visitors thereto. By 
T. HOOD. Illustrated by Joun Gorpon TxHomson, 

FOUR SENSATION NOVELS :— 

QUINTILIA the QUADRIGAMIST; or, the Heir and 


the Hounds. 
MAURORA MAUDELEY;; or, Bigamy and Buttons. 
BRINVILLIERS the POISONER;; or, the Live Coal 


and the yt. Cup. 
— "EA TLESS; or, @ Bad Brother’s Aim and 
n 





FOUR ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEWS. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION to the SLANG DIC- 
TIONARY. By T. HOOD. 


NONSENSE PAGES. By W. Brunton. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES, EXPERI- 


MENTS, and DISCOVERIES, of TOM’S COUSIN 
SAM during the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. By 
JOHN GORDON THOMSON, 


A FEW MORE AMUSEMENTS. 


CHARADES, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS, 
ke, By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP and 


The CHRISTMAS ANNUAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE. By THE ODD BOY. 


A HANDSOME ILLUMINATED ALMANACK 
for the YEAR 1865, Printed in Colours by W. Dicxgs, 
after a Design by ALBERT WARREN. 





This day, the JANUARY DOUBLE NUMBER, price One Shilling, of 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


Beginning a New Series, to be continued Monthly (including the Literature, the Illustrated Dress and Needle work 
Pattern, the Fashion-Plates, and the Berlin Patterns hitherto published and sold separately as “Tuer SuprLement’’). 


CONTENTS of the JANUARY DOUBLE NUMBER, price One Shilling (by post Ls. 4d.), 


The BEGINNINGS of FOUR CONTINUOUS STORIES: 
Gilmour’s Ward. 
A Chat with Dulcy. 
For Valour. 
. The Countess’s Coiffure. 
TEACHERS and TEACHING. 
FAMILIAR LINES: “The Maids of Merry England.” 
With Illustration by Adelaide Claxton. 
HELEN FAUCIT. 
STRIKING TWELVE at KILGOON: a Christmas Tale. 
THE FASHIONS. By Madame Adolphe Goubaud. 
CHRISTMAS LITERATURE: What is Read, and What 


is Looked At. 
MADAME’S PILGRIMAGE: a Tale of Country Circles. 
LA MODE— 
A News-Letrer rrom Paris, contetying an Account of 
latest Changes in the Dresses and Toilette of Le Beau 


Monde, 
OPERAS, ORATORIOS, and MUSICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. ‘esis 


A COLOURED FASHION PLATE (Octave) of a Lady’s 
Ball and a Dinner Dress, and of a Little Girl’s Evening 
oa an entirely new style, for Juvenile Parties. 

A SECOND COLOURED FASHI PLATE (Large 

), illustrating Two New Styles of Morning and 


ng Dresses. 

A BERLIN PATTERN, painted by hand, for the Back and 
w pei a — 6 Drews Lounging Chair. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC, prin separately from the Maga- 
Now Walts Now Setof Guadailios (Lec Damec de ta Malle), 

Ww , New Seto’ es mes ’ 
The Original Lancers. 





An IMMENSE SHEET of FINE TISSUE PAPER, | yard 
4 inches long, and 2 feet 6 inches broad, containing a 
Braiding or Appliqué Design traced thereon, ready, 
without further arrangement, for trimming the full Skirt, 
Epaulettes, and Cuffs of a Lady’s Dress. 


The FULL-SIZED PATTERN for Cutting-Out and Making 
the IMOGEN SASH. 


The FULL-SIZED PATTERN for Cutting-Out and Making 
the JULIET FICAU. 


(Both the Imogen Sash and the Juliet Fichu will be found 
very useful at the present season.) 


The NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS comprise Four Pat- 
terns for Josephine Ceintures — Knitted Boot — Four 
Designs for Braiding or Appliqué—Three Patterns for 
Cashmere Scarfs — Crochet Purse — Child’s Crochet 
Paletét—Knitted Muffatee—Handkerchief Corners, with 
Initials and Monograms—Two Braid Trimmings— Banner 
Screen—Berlin Pattern for the same—Two New ‘33titches 
in Crochet a Tricoter—Two New Patterns for Wool-work 
—Foot-Muff in Crochet 4 Tricoter (Four Illustrations)— 
Pattern in Drawn Linen—Netting for Window Curtains— 
Bead Cigar-Case, 


The FASHION ENGRAVINGS comprise the Josephine 
Ceinture — Merino Dress — Child's Striped Cloak and 
Paletét — Three Cashmere: Scarfs — Travelling ;Hood— 
Juliet Fichu— Morni Dress Morning W: r in 
Checked Flannel—Child’s Garden Hood | Even- 
ing Cape—Seventeen Illustrations of Artificial Hair for 
Coiffures—Three Ceintures — Nine Illustrations of the 


Newest Boots and Shoes—Six Head-Dresses for Morni 
and Evening—Two Half-Page Cuts of the Toilettes o 
the Month—the Ural Jacket, &c. 





This day, No, I., price One Penny, of 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 


To be continued in PENNY Weekly Numbers and SIXPENNY Monthly Parts. 
CONTENTS of No. I., price One Penny. 


The COMMENCEMENTS of THREE SERIAL TALES: 
David Garrick. 
Are they his Daughters ? 
The Inquest. 

The STORY of MORLEY GRANGE. 

LIFE ina FRENCH FAMILY. 

LIGHT LITERATURE for the HOUSEHOLD. 

The YANKEE YOUNG LADY. 

The OLD, OLD STORY. { Poem.) 

MINDING BABY. (Poem.) 


MUSIC, by the Zincographic Process :—Kin Greeting 
Waliz—The Last Rose of Summer (with Wonks 





Waar XESS HAVE SAID ABOUT WOMAN, (New 


-) 
The FASHIONS. 
HINTS on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Also, 

Engravings of Dress and Fashion—Needlework Designs— 
A — Sheet of Patterns, showing how to Cut-Out and 
Make an Andalusian Jacket. ' 

Also, 
A charming Picture, printed in be gree after W. L. Tuomas, 
ca 


MINDING BABY. 





Prospectuses and Specimen-Pages sent immediately on application to the Publisher of 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN, 


S. O, BEETON, 248, STRAND, LONDON, 


w.c. 
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BEETON’S BOOKS 


For Prizes, Anniversary Gifts, and Famil 
Reading badiliwlerenah . 


Just published, imp. 8vo., handsomely bound, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, gilt back and sides t=" letters, 
£3. 38.5 ditto, moroceo, £3. 10s.; ditto, best morocco, 


The Illuminated Family Bible. 

This Edition of the Sacred Volume includes a Series of 
Biblical Cartoons, by the best Artists of the day. Rubrica- 
tion and Floral Ornamentation have been introduced to 
enhance the beauty of the volume. In regard to the Notes, 
every Biblical Authority has been laid under tribute to eluci- 
date the sacred text. 


Price 7s. 6d., demy 8vo., superfine Edition, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 


Wild Sports of the World. By James 


GREENWOOD. 


Uniform with “ Wild 8 of the World,” price 7s. 6d. 
superfine Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, separate Tinted 
and Coloured Plates, beautifully illustrated, 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 


Uniform with ** Wild Sports of the World,” price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
giit edges, separate coloured and tinted plates, and a pro- 


usion of illustrations, 
Stories of the Wars. By John Tillot- 


son. Being Episodes in the Straggles for Civil and 
Religious Liberty in England and the Low Countries 
from 1574 to 1658, 


Uniform with “ Danes, Saxons, and Normans,” price 7s. 6d., 
cloth, gilt edges, illustrated with numerous engravings, 


How I Won My Spurs; or, a Boy’s 


ADVENTURES IN THE Baron's Warns, By J. G. Epcar. 


Uniform with “ Wild Buprte of the World,” price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
gilt edges, well illustrated, 


Western Lands and Western Waters. 


By Frep. Gerstacker. With Memoir of the Author, 


Uniform with “‘ Wild Sports of the World,” price 7s. 6d. 
each, cloth, gilt edges, coloured plates, and a profusion of 
illustrations, 


Curiosities of Savage Life. First and 


Second Series. By the Author of “ Wild Sports of the 
World.” 


Peice 53., domy 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, colourel frontispiece 
ani title-page, illustrated by upwards of 300 engravings, 


Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. 


With a Memoir of the Author. 


Price 5s., uniform with the above, 


The Boy's Own Volume. (Christmas 


1834.) A Book of Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure. 
Edited by the Publisher, 


Price 8s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 43 separate Plates, and beauti- 
fully illustrated, 


The Boy's Own Volume for 1864. Being 


the Midsummer and Christmas Volumes bound in one, 


Price 3s. 6d., demy Svo., cloth, lettered, 
The Boy’s Yearly Book. 1865. 


Price 7s. 6d., superfine Edition, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, four Chromo-lithographs, and many Illustrations, 


A Shakspeare Memorial. 


Price 15s., demy 8vo., half roan ; 18s. half calf ; or in Three 
Volumes, cloth, 188., with page Illustrations, 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Infor- 

MATION. Complete. A to ° Sorte Keon idee, 

; Bhronol : ich the roamnclelicn of every Proper 
ale. 


nif ith the above, price 15s., half roan; 18s., half calf 
eee ee er ie tine toe ee ’ 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Infor- 
. Complete. A. to Z. Vol, Ti. Cossestetes 
the Sciences, = Literary Knowledge wi the 


Etymology and Pronunciation of every Leading Term. 
Price 7s. 6d., poet 8vo., half roan; 10s. 6d., half calf, 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
GRAPHY. Being the Lives of Eminent Persons of all 
Times, with the unciation of every Name, 


Post 8vo., half roan, price 7s. 64.; half calf, 10s. 6d., 


Mrs, Beeton’s Book of Household 


and ° 









Coloured Plates, and a profusion of 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AGENOY, 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonnon., 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO, 60. PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 











LisT NQJiWiited. 











Now ready, 


The American Monthly for 


NOVEMBER, 1864. 
ConrTENTS :— 


I. MONARCHY and DEMOCRACY. J. WINLOCK DAVIS. 
Il, BROADWAY. F, GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
¢ lil aay and BRAZILIAN SOOLETY. 

SHER HALL. 
IV. OUR. W. WAR DEBT, and HOW to PAY IT. Professor 
ERT. 
V. PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. LENNI LENAPE. 
VI. PROVINGS of CURRENT THEORIES in SCIENCE, 
VII. REPUDIATION, 
VIII. THE DERVISE: A Turkish Revolution, 
IX. FOUND WANTING. FRANCES M. BENNET. 
X. CITY COUSINS. MAry A. Howe. 
XI. SPANISH LITERATURE. CARROL. 
XII, THE qe of GIDEON, with SOME of HIS 


Translated by 


xIL THE VERANDAH. FRED. MORTIMER. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


London : Triisyer & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Kow. 





Now ready, 


The Continental Monthly for 


NOVEMBER, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 


I, THE Soe roy wie Te of -- epeuaaaie! in the UNITED STATES. 


Il, THE Ass alae! COMEDY: a POLISH DRAMA, 
Count SIGISMUND KRASINSKI, 
a by i HA WALKER COOK. 
Ill. DEATH in LIFE, By EDWIN R. JOHNSON, 
IV. ZNONE. Chapters XIV. and XV. 
V. CREATION. By CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 
VI. PHENOMENA of HAZE, FOGS, and CLOUDS, By 
CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 
VII, FLY-LEAVES from the LIFE of a SOLDIER. Part II, 
—OHEVRONS. - 
VIII. THE FIRST FANATIC. By Fanny L. GLENFIELD. 
IX. SKETCHES of AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY. V.— 
The Adirondacs, By Lucta D, PYCHOWSKA. 
X. LOIS PEARL BERKELEY. ~ By MARGARET VANE 
HASTINGS. 
X1. a! | SCIENTIFIC URTVERSAL LANGUAGB: ITs 
HARAOTER and RELATION to OrFHER LAN- 
QuAGES. ARTICLE II. — Corresponding First Dis- 
i ore in Thought and Language. By EDWARD 
FREELAND. 
X11, THE > iene PLATFORMS, By 
Ru 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American we Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row 
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The American Educational 
MONTHLY. Devoted to Popular Instruction and Literature. 
NOVEMBER, 1864. 


HENRY EVERETT 





CONTENTS :— 


I, GREAT SCHOOL of WINCHESTER. 
II, THE POSSESSIVE AUGMENT. 
III, PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, 
IV, RUDIMENTARY MUSIC, 
V. ARCH ZOLOGY. 
VI, ARSENIO EATING, and ITS EFFECTS, 
VIL, HOW TO TEACH READING, 
VILL, DRAWING IN EARNEST. 
IX, EDITORIAL, 
X. SCIENCE and the ARTS, 
XI, MISCELLANY. 
XII, EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
XIII, NEW BOOKS, 


London : TRUBNER & Co., American Literary . 
6, Paternoster Row. Agency 
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The Lady’s Friend. A Monthly 


MAGAZINE of LITERATURE AND ee Edited 
Mrs, HENRY PETERSON. DECEMBER, 1 
London: TRUBNER & Co., American A ency, 
60, Paternoster Kow. aint 
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Arthur’s Home 
ror DECEMBER, 1864. 
London ; TrRuBNER & Oo., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 


Magazine 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book for 


London : Tripner & Co., American Literary A B 
60, Paternoster Row. Sn 





Now ready, 
Peterson’s Lady’s National 
MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1864. 
London: TROR EP POO» American Literary Agency, 


Now ready, 


The American Journal of Science 
AND ARTS for NOVEMBER, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, HEINRICH ROSE, 

II, ON the CELLULAR STRUCTURE of ACTINOPHRYS 
CICHORNII. By Professor H, JAMES CLARK, 

III, ON the ORIGIN of the PRAIRIES of the VALLEY of 
the MISSISSIPPI, By Professor ALEXANDER WIN- 
CHELL, 

IV. ON the NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS, By Davip Trow- 
BRIDGE, A.M. 

V. NOTE on a COLORED DERIVATIVE of NAPHTHA- 
LINE. By M, Cargy LEA. 

VI. ON the STUDY of the ELECTRIC SPARK by the AID 
of PHOTOGRAPHY. By Professor OGDEN N. Roop. 

VII, DEPENDENCE of TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM on 
ATMOSPHERIC CURRENTS. By PuLiIny EARL 
CHASE, M.A 

VIII, On the PRINCIPAL CAUSES of BAROMETRIC 

FLUCTUATIONS, By PLINY EARL CHASE, M.A. 
IX. A NEW METEORIC IRON from WAYNE COUNTY 
OHIO. — Some Remarks on the recently described 
Meteorite from Atacama, Chili. By Professor J, 
LAWRENCE SMITH, 

X. ON a PROCESS of ORGANIC ELEMENTARY AN- 
ALYSIS, by COMBUSTION in a STREAM of OXYGEN 
GAS, By C. M. WARREN. 

XI. ON CELESTIAL DYNAMICS, By J. R. MAYER, 

XII, NOTICE of a NEW FOSSIL ANNELID (HELMIN- 
THODES ANT MALLS from the LITHOGRAPHIC 
SLATES of SOLENHOFEN, By O. C. MARSH, F.G.S, 

SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
London : TROUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 


Proceedings of the Entomological 
SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA, APRIL—JUNE, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 


I, DESCRIPTION of a NEW GENUS and SPECIES of 
} he AMERICAN NOOCTUINA. By Ave. R. 


II, NOTES on TENTHREDINID, with DESCRIPTIONS 
of NEW SPECIES in the COLLECTION of the ENTO- 
MOLOGICAL SOCIETY of PHILADELPHIA. By 
EDWARD NORTON. 
III, ON the NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES of OSMIA. By 
E CRESSON, 
IV. DESCRIPTIONS of SEVERAL NEW _ SPECIES of 
NORTH AMERICAN APIDA. By E. T. CRESSON. 
V. DESCRIPTION of SEVERAL NEW NORTH AMERICAN 
OTENOPHORA, By Baron R, OsTEN SACKEN, 
VI, NOTES on SOME of the DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA of 
the STATE of NEW YORK, with DESCRIPTIONS of 
THEIR LAKVA and CHRYSALIDES, By J. A, 
LINTNER. 
VII, ee ee of SEVERAL NEW SPECIES of 
ORTH AMERICAN COLEOPTERA, By James H, 


B. BLAND 
Vill. DESCRIPTIONS of NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOP- 
BRA, No. Ill. By Ava. KR. Grotre 

Ix. Lane ss a COLERCTION of LEPIDOPTERA HETERO- 
CE TAKE NEAR WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS, 
By ive. R. Taces. 

xX. be eS 4 of the BOMBYCID® of the UNITED 

S. By A. 8, PACKARD, Jun. 

XL DESORIPTIONS of NORTH AMERICAN HYMENOP- 
TERA in the COLLECTION of the ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of PHILADELPHIA, By E, T. Crgsson. 

London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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Proceedings of the Academ 


PATTBAL SCIENCES of «a yaaa No. III, 
JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 
vin Soave d os 
I, OnTTIOAL REMARKS on the GENERA SEBASTES and 
BASTODES of AYRES, By THEODORE GILL. 
IL, sacond CONTRIBUTION to the SELACHOLOGY of 
CALIFORNIA. By THEODORE GILL. 
III, DEVE E TIONS of NEW SPECIES of MARINE IN- 
ERTEBRATA from PUGET SOUND, collected by 
the NATURALISTS of the NORTH- WEST B OUND- 
RY ISSLON H, CAMPBELL, Esa, Com- 
Ey By Dr. WM. STIMPSON. 
IV. THE INFLUENCE of the EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE on 
the COLOUR of the STARS, By JacoB ENNIs, 
We OOM raat to the HERPETOLOGY of TROPI- 
AMERICA, By E. D, Copr, 
an. sacnEEs & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 


Now ready, 


The New Englander. Vol. XXIII. 


NUMBER IV. OCTOBER, 1864, 
ConrTENTs :— 

I, THE CONFLICT with SCEPTICISM and UNBELIEF— 
FocRTH ARTICLE: Kecent Discussions upon the Origin 
of the First Three Gospels. Rev. Professor GEORGE 
P. FisnHer, Yale College, 

II, THE SERMONS of JOHN AUSS, Rev. C. H. Gruxuett, 
D.D., Harlem, N.Y. 

Ill, A CENTURY of ENGLISH PARTIES, GEORGE M. TOWLE, 
Boston, Mass, 

IV. THE AMERICAN CAVALIERS, 
EVANS, Marietta, Ohio. 

Vv. THE REVIVAL of LETTE ie the FOURTEENTH and 
FIFTEENTH CENTU Part IL. To the Middle 
of Century X XV. Rev, Provident T. D. Wooussy, D.D., 


VI, SOUTHERN EVANGELIZATION, Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 


London: TROBNER & © Li , 
ba aScencatne, Mererr Anwney 
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Now ready, 


The American Quarter] ly 


Sevinw, and ECCLESIASTICAL REGIST 


CONTENTS :— 


I, DANTE and JOHN BUNYAN. 
Il, DANIEL versus ZOROASTER. 
III, Bay, y=: KELLY: the METHODIST: the CHUROH- 


IV. CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOODS. 
V. NEW YORK CITY a FIELD for CHURCH WORK. 


VI. HERBERT SPENCER'S “FIRST PRINCIPLES” and 
“ILLUSTRATIONS of PROGRESS,” 


VII, ON CHRISTIAN UNITY, 
NOTICES of BOOKS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, P: aternoster Kow, 


Church 


for OCTOBER, 





Now ready, 


The National Preacher and the 


PRAYER-MEETING, NOVEMBER, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
THE SIMPLICITY THAT IS IN CHRIST. By Rev. 8. McCatt, 
ON the DEATH ofa MOTHER, By Rev. JOHN M, JOHNsoN, 
Natune. age a hagas of SACRED MUSIC. By Rev. Joszrn 


cmneny ‘Tata & Co,, American Literary Agency, 
, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Occident and American 
JEWISH ADVOCATE for NOVEMBER, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
I, THE LAW TESTED. 
IL, SABBATH and SUNDAY. 
III, THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT 
TIANITY. 


s 


of CHRIS. 


. THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE of the JEWS, 
V. RELIGIOUS PREJUDICES. 

. THE LATE MRS. AMALIA PETSCHSTSCH, 

. LITERARY NOTICES, 

. NEWS ITEMS. 

. MARRIED, 


London: TRUiBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Banker’s Magazine and 
SOVEMB ER gf Poletan. Edited by J. Smita HoOMANS,. 
NOVEMBER 

CONTENTS :— 


I. THE USURY LAWS—PAST and PRESENT. 


II, THE USURY LAWS of the STATES and LAW of 
DAMAGES on BILLS of EACH STATE. 


III, FORMS of FOREIGN BILLS of EXCHANGE. 


IV, APPROVED FORMS of NOTICE of PROTEST of PRO- 
MISSORY NOTES and BILLS of EXCHANGE. 


V. THE MINIMUM and MAXIMUM PRIOBS of BREAD- 


STUFFS, SUGAR, COTTON, WOOL, BEEF, PORK, &c, 
(Ninety ‘different Articles)’ for EACH YBAR, 18% to 


VI. ON the INTEREST of GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


VII, LIST of FORTY NATIONAL Pe ha ORGANIZED in 
SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER 18364. 


VIII, REVIEW of the STOCK MARKET. 
IX, THE HIGHEST and LOWEST PRICE of GOLD, DAILY, 
JUNE 1862 to OOTOBER 1864, 


X. BANK ITEMS. 
XI, NOTES on the MONEY PAARE ST | ond STOCK MARKET 
of NEW YORK for OCTOBE 
London: TRUBNER & Co., oon Thaaiy Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





New ready, 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and 
COMMERCIAL REVIEW for NOVEMBER, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
I, THE SANDWICH ISLANDS and their SUGAR CROP, 
By HENRY B. AUCHINCLOSS, Esq. 


II, Be aokee GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, RE- 
UROES, DEBT, &c. 


IIT, COMMERCIAL LAW.—No. 15. The Statute of Limita- 
tions. 


IV. CONFEDERATION of BRITISH AMERICAN PRO- 
VINCES. 


V. UNITED STATES DEBT. 
VI. COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
VII. JOURNAL of BANKING, CURRENCY, and FINANCE, 
VIII. THE COLONIES of GREAT BRITAIN, 

1X. NEW POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER SYSTEM, 

X. STATISTICS of TRADE and COMMERCE. 

XI, MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES, 
XII. THE BOOK TRADE. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
6u, Paternoster Row. 
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The New York Coachmakers’ 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1864. 





Landon : PROSEE & Oo, Amgticen Literary Agency, 
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THE NEW NOVEL.—LY NN of the CRAGGS, 


by Cuartorre Smiru, Three Volumes, may be 


obtained at all thé Libraries. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, anv MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 





Crown 4to., handsome binding, gilt extra, cloth, 42s.; morocco, 55s., 


HYPERION: 


A ROMANCE. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Illustrated with 24 Splendid Photographs, 7 in. by 5 in., of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Tyrol, &c., 
Taken expressly to illustrate the Scenery of the Story, 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 


** Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are better than the best engravings.” —Times. 
**So well as photography can illustrate a book—and for the exercise of its powers it would be hard to find an apter field 


than this romance offers—it is perfect.’”’—Atheneum. 


“The book is printed with much taste, and Mr. Frith’s twenty-four photographs are the very best, as a series, that 


ever decorated a book.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


**A more richly produced book is not often to be seen, and one of higher interest to the lover of the picturesque could not 


be conceived.” —Noneonformist, 





LONDON: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 





FOR THE OYSTER SEASON, 1864. 





New Edition, feap. 8vo., illustrated by Grorce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book, It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader ina familiar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 
° —READER, 


**A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without,’’—Saturday Review. 

“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘ I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’’”’—Atheneum, 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Demy 8vo., price 4s., 
A PLAIN REPLY to BISHOP COLENSO. 
Respectfully Addressed to the Laity of England. 


By WALTER CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., 


Incumbent of St. John’s, Bolton, Lancashire, and Author of 
“The Christian Verity Stated,” &., &c. 


Third Edition, 8vo., ls., 
BISHOP 


COLENSO’S CRITICISM CRITICISED. 


In a Series of Eight Letters addressed to the Editor of the 
Record Newspaper. With Notes and a Postscript. 


By THe Rev. JOSEPH B. M‘CAUL, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Rochester,” &c, 








In 12mo., cloth, 2s., 


TWO LETTERS 


From the late Rev. RICHARD LYNE, Rector of Little 
Petherick, Cornwall, to his Daughter, Christian Mary Glubb. 


I. The Old Testament equal to the New Testament in 
worth and authority. 


II, The Eternity of Future Punishment, 


London: W1rLu1AmM Macrintosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 





MESSRS. MOXON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





IN DECEMBER, 


Will be published, in square 16mo., price Five Shillings, illustrated with Devices, and beautifuliy bound 
in cloth, after a Design by 


JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A., 
VOL. I. OF 


MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS; 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM 


The Works of Alfred Cennyson, O.C.27., 


POET-LAUREATE, 


AND CONTAINING HITHERTO-UNPUBLISHED SONNETS, SONGS, AND PIECES, 
WITH SOME NEW READINGS OF FORMER WRITINGS. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 


This Work will be published in the most elegant form, on extra superfine toned paper, thus forming 
one of the most interesting and popular Gift Books of the present season. 





In a Few Days, 


In crown 8vo., price 9s., cloth, 


EVENINGS IN AROADIA. 
By HENRY TALBOT. 


On Janvary 2, 1865, 


St. THOMAS 4 BECKET; and other Poems. 


By JOHN POYER. 
Author of “ Anti-Colenso,” etc. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON 


& 00O., DOVER. STREET, W. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Just ready, price $s. 6d., 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


In One compact Volume, small crown &Svo., beautifully 
printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, 


EDITED BY 


W. G. CLARK anp W. ALDIS. WRIGHT. 


“The work of the greatest mind that our race ever pro- 
duced is offered to the humblest classes in its best form, and 
we sincerely hope they may justify the name by which the 
editors have baptized the edition by carrying it ‘to the 
remotest corners of the habitable globe.’ ’’—Spectator. 


This day, small 4to., 12s., 


BALLADS AND SONGS 
OF BRITTANY. 


By TOM TAYLOR. 


Translated from the “ Barsaz-Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart 
de la Villemarqué, with some of the original Melodies 
harmonized by Mrs. Tom Taytor. 

With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Ten- 
niel, C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 








Now ready, extra fcap. Svo., 5s., 


LEGENDS OF 
NUMBER NIP. 


By MARK LEMON. 


With Six Tllustrations by Coartes Keene. 


This day, 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES.” 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN 
DEEDS, 


OF ALL COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. 
Gathered and Narrated 
By the Author of the “ Herr or REeporyrre.” 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
With a Vignette from a Statuette of Miss Nightingale 


This day, 18mo., 3s, 6d., 


LITTLE WANDERLIN, 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES, 


By ANNIE anp BE. KEARY. 
Authors of *‘ Sidney Grey,” “‘ Heroes of Asgard,” &ce. 


Macmi.tuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Gift BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


MR. WALLACE’S NEW WORK. 
ATTITUDES AND ASPECTS OF THE DIVINE RE- 
DEEMER. By the Rev. J. A. Watuace, Author of 
**Pastoral Recollections,” &c. In extra feap. 8vo., 
printed on Toned Paper, price 2s. 6d. 

** It bears the usual stamp of his orderly and comprehensive 
mind, the mere systematizing of such things bringing out 
many good lessons as well as new beauties in the Word of 
God.”’—James Hamiuton, D.D. 


NEW TALE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE GREAT KING. A Tale of 
the Crimean War, we ig H., Author’of “ Labourers 
in the Vineyard,” &c., &c. In extra op Sra , Betaped 
on Toned Paper, price 2s. 6d. With utiful Tus. 
trations. 

NEW TALE FOR BOYS. 

FRANK FIELDING; or, Debts and Difficulties. By Acnes 
Veitrcu, Author of “ Woodruffe,”’ “ The by; eg *" 
&c. In royal 32mo., cloth, Ilustrated, ace e Shil- 
ling. Forming a New Volume of “Select Tales for 
Yo + igual nearly 30,000 of which have been 

sold. 


Already Published, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
I, THR STORY OF A RED VELVET BIBLE. By 


Il. ALICE LOWTHER;; or, Grandmamma’s Story about 
her Little Bible. By J. W. C. 
III. ROFEIEG TO DO; or, The Influence of a Life, 


B . . 

IV. ALFRED AND THE LITTLE DOVE. By the 
Rev. F. A. Krummacuer, D.D.; and THE YOUNG 
SAVOYARD, by Eryest Hoxtp. Translated from 
the German by a Lapy. 

V. MARY M'‘NEILL; or, The Word Remembered. A 
Tale of Humble Life. By J. W. C. 
VI. HENRY MORGAN; or, The Sower and the Seed, 


M. H. 
VIL WITLESS WILLIE: The Idiot Boy. By the Author 
of “** Ca | Matheson,” &c. . 
VIII. many a ANSFIELD ; or, No Time to be a Christian. 
y M. H, 








HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. 

THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY VOLUME for 1864. 
With Beautiful Illustrations by 8. Groves and CHar.es 

A. Dorie. Containing Original and_ Selected Papers b 
Ministers and Members of various Evangelical Denomi- 
patione. Bw in cloth, green and gold, 

, price 6s. 6d. 

we Phe father of this whole style of magazine—a thoroughly 
evangelical, sound, and ably conducted periodical,’’—Lendon 


Edinburgh: Jounstons, Hunter, & Co.; 
and all Booksellers. 





To be had free on application, 


PHE OHRISTIAN TREASURY PRO- 
SPECTUS FOR 1865, 
Contoining the new and important features to be introduced 
during the forthcoming year. 
Published Monthly, price 6d. 
BEAUTIFULLY ent bee a 
Edin : Jounstows, Hvxtrer, & Co. 
1d by all Booksellers. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL: 1865: 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Che Hine Ants, the Arts of Manufacture, Industry, ke. 


PRICE 2s. 6p. MONTHLY. 



































HE Editor and the Proprietor of the ArT-JoURNAL announce the commencement of A NEw VOLUME, with the additional 
attractions and advantages that result from experience and an earnest desire to sustain that Work in its high position 
as the only Journal in Europe by which the Fine Arts and the Arts of Industry and Manufacture are adequately 

represented. 

The ART-JOURNAL is among the earliest of the Periodical Works by which Art was brought to the aid of Literature. It 
has contained above 800 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 30,000 Engrayings on Wood. A large number of the most 
competent critics and Art-authorities have communicated knowledge through its pages; every department of Art and Art-manufacture 
haying been, as far as possible, represented. 

Of the Wood-Engrayings, the greater number—exhibiting the productions of Manufacturers, not alone of Great Britain, but 
of all the countries of the World—have taught the valuable lesson that is derived from comparison. The Line Engrayings 
haye been from pictures by the principal Artists of Europe; every British Painter and Sculptor of eminence having thus been 
made a Teacher. : 

The Conductors of the ArT-JoURNAL are therefore justified in believing that Work to have not only promoted but originated 
much of the improvement to which, of late years, the Industrial Arts have been subjected, and to have mainly induced that 
prosperity by which the labours of British Artists have been, of late, rewarded. When that Work was commenced, sales of 
paintings by British painters were rare events, while the Art-Manufacturer had no means whatever of obtaining publicity. During 
the earlier years of the ArT-JoURNAL there was no PuBLic for Art-literature; interest in topics connected with Art was confined 
¢o the few: happily, it is now the enjoyment of millions; for nearly every periodical work that aims at large circulation courts the 
aid of Art as an indispensable auxiliary. The Art-JouRNAL has therefore done its part in training and directing that public 
taste which now influences, more or less, every class of the community. 

It will not be supposed that the Conductors and Proprietors of the ART-JoURNAL can ‘‘halt” in the race for excellence—the 
only element of success. A PROGRAMME FOR THE YEAR 1865 is submitted in full confidence of its supplying evidence that no 
means, to be attained by industry, zeal, and capital, will be neglected. Those who expect ProGrEss in that Journal will 


not be disappointed. 
To the long list of Writers on Art and Art-Industries we are enabled to add the distinguished name of JoHN RusKIN as a 


contributor to the ART-JOURNAL in 1865. 
Of the principal Engravings for the New Volume we append a list. The pictures have been selected from the Private Galleries 


of eminent collectors, and are all engraved in the Line manner :— 
**Comus,”’ Str Epwin Lanpseer, in the National Gallery. | “The Broken Window,” W. H. Kyiaut, in the Collection of B. Gibbon, Esq. 
“ Gipsy Musicians,” Joun Paiuuir, R.A., in the Collection of T. Robinson, Esq. “ The Gipsy Queen,” P. F. Pooxe, R.A., in the Collection of Thomes Birchall, Esq. 



























“The Novice,” Aurrep ELmorg, R.A., in the Collection of W. Bashall, Esq. * Words of Comfort,” T. Farp, R.A., in the Collection of W. Holdsworth, Esq. 
“The Ballad Singer,” Daniret Macuisz, R.A., in the Collection of J. Mitchell, Esq. “A Passing Cloud,” J. C. Hook, R.A., in the Collection of David Price, Esq. 






* Labour,” Jonn Linnezxt, in the Collection of James Fallows, Esq. ** Ophelia,” A. Hueues, in the Collection of Sir Walter James, Bart. 
* Arrest of a Royalist,” F. Goopatu, R.A., in the possession of the Publisher. | ““Mazeppa,” J. F. Herre, in the Collection of Mr. Alderman Copeland, M.P. 
**A Dream of the Future,” Frira, Cazswicx, and ANSDELL, in the Collection of Samuel | “The Life and Death of Buckingham,” A. L. Eae, R.., in the Collection of James 
Gurney, Esq. Dugdale, Esq. 





Tue Works or Turner—“ Mercury and Argus,” ‘‘ The Loretto Necklace,”’ ** Rome from the Vatican,” “‘ Abingdon,” “* Lake of Lucerne,” “ Portrait of the Artist.” 


The leading works in Sculpture will be— 
“ The Sibyl,” Srory. | ** Monument to Gen. Nicholson,” Fouery, R.A. “The Tinted Venus,” Grason, R.A. “ Goldsmith,” Fotry, R.A., 
“The Dream of Joy,” Montt. “The Basket of Loves,”’ THoRWALDSEN. * Religion,” J, Epwarps. &c. &c. &e. 


Among the more prominent Literary Articles will be the following :— 

A Series of Works of famous Painters of Germany, from Drawings by W. J. Allen, engraved by J. D. Cooper. The German 
masters thus illustrated are Kaulbach, Cornelius, Overbeck, Hess, Lessing, Piloty, Bendemann, Steinle. The Biographical and 
Critical Letter-press by J. Beavington Atkinson. 

The Cestus of Aglaia, by John Ruskin. 

A Series of Essays on Raw and Wrought Materials used in Art-Manufacture, by Dr. F. Crace Calvert, F.R.S., &c. 

Antique Art and its Modern Appliances, by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

The Minor British Manufactories of Earthenware and Porcelain, by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

The Older English Painters and their Works, by Peter Cunningham. 

Ecclesiastical Art; its Progress and Prospects, by the Rey. Edward L. Cutts, M.A. 

An Illustrated Ramble among Art-Relics in Belgium. 

The Dublin International Exhibition, 1865. 

Memories, from personal acquaintance, of the most illustrious Authors of the Age, by S. C. Hall and Mrs. 8. C. Hall; being a 
series of WRITTEN Portraits. The Illustrations by Wimperis, Allen, &c.; engraved by G. P. Nicholls and others. These 
‘Memories’ will relate principally to— 

THOMAS MOORE. | MARIA EDGEWORTH. COLERIDGE. LEIGH HUNT. MISS MITFORD. 

























AMELIA OPIE, JAMES MONTGOMERY. SOUTHEY. PROFESSOR WILSON. LAETITIA E, LANDON. 
SAMUEL ROGERS. EBENEZER ELLIOTT. SYDNEY SMITH. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
LISLE BOWLES. CHARLES LAMB. HANNAH MORE, JAMES HOGG. THEODORE HOOK. 
GEORGE CRABBE. WORDSWORTH. LADY MORGAN, | FELICIA HEMANS. THOMAS HOOD. 


Intelligence concerning every topic connected with Art that can inform and interest the Artist, the AMATEUR, the SruDENT, 
the MANUFACTURER, and the ARTISAN, and convey to the general public such information as may excite interest in Art, in 
all its manifold ramifications; the duty of its Conductors being to communicate knowledge concerning every topic on which it is 
valuable—to produce not only a beautiful Work for the Drawing-room, but one that shall be equally an accession to the Studio and 


the Workship. 
The ART-JOURNAL is dedicated, by gracious permission, to H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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